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The most wanted, most admired car in America 
—and its priced far below other luxury cars! 


The new Thunderbird convertible decisively proves 
that you can have your cake and eat it, too. 

For now you can have true Thunderbird perform- 
ance and Thunderbird fun—and, at the same time, 
luxurious room and comfort for four lucky people. 

Your T-bird comes equipped for superior perform- 
ance with the brilliant new 300-hp Thunderbird Special 
V-8. Imagine what this beautiful new power plant 
means in a car so low, so lithe, so compact! 

When the hide-away top is down, the rear deck is 
perfectly flush with the rear seats, forming one 
smooth, uninterrupted line of Thunderbird beauty. 

See America’s most individual car at your Ford 
Dealer’s soon. You've nothing to lose but your heart! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM FORD 





Completely new Thunderbird hardtop trunk gives you 
20 cubic feet of space. You can take four big suitcases, golf 
bags, other gear. And Thunderbird’s wide, wide doors give 
direct, easy access to all four luxuriously comfortable seats! 


Every Ford bas SAFETY GLASS in every window 





YOU CAN BEGIN MEMBERSHIP IN 





The common-sense purpose of this new Society — 

which is directed by the Book-of-the-Month Club 

—is to help music lovers build an excellent record 

library systematically instead of haphazardly... 
and at an immense saving 


* Because of more systematic collection, operating costs 
can be greatly reduced. The remarkable Introductory Offer 
at the right is a dramatic demonstration. It can represent 
a 45% saving the first year. 


* Thereafter, continuing members can build their record 
library at almost a ONE-THIRD SAVING. For every two records 
purchased (from a group of at least fifty made available 
annually by the Society) members will receive a third RCA 
Victor Red Seal Record free. 


* A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. The Society 
has a Selection Panel whose sole function it is to recommend 
“must-have” works for members. Members of the panel are: 
DEEMS TAYLOR, composer and commentator, Chairman; 
SAMUEL CHOTzINOFF, General Music Director, NBC; JACQUES 
BARZUN, author and music critic; JOHN M. CONLY, editor of 
High Fidelity; AARON COPLAND, Composer; ALFRED FRANKEN- 
STEIN, music critic of the San Francisco Chronicle; DOUGLAS 
MOORE, composer and Professor of Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity; WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer and president of the 
Juilliard School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, chief of 
the Music Division, N. Y. Public Library; 6. WALLACE WooD- 
worth, Professor of Music, Harvard University. 

»* Each month, three or more 12-inch 33% R.P.M. RCA 
Vicror Red Seal Records are announced to members. One is 
always singled out as the record-of-the-month and, unless 
the Society is otherwise instructed (on a simple form always 
provided), this record will be sent to the member. If he does 
not want the work, he may specify an alternate, or instruct 
the Society to send him nothing. For every record purchased, 
members pay $4.98 (the nationally advertised price), plus a 
small charge for postage and handling. 


VAN CLIBURN 


NOW AN RCA VICTOR arTIST 


RECENT and exciting addition to the distinguished 
A artists who perform on rcA Victor Red Seal Rec- 
ords is the lanky young Texan who, a few months ago, 
shot into the international limelight when he won the 
famous Tchaikovsky Piano Competition in Moscow. His 
first recording—Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 in 
B flat minor, conducted by Kiril Kondrashin—is a re- 
cent selection of the Society, and, if you wish, you may 
begin your membership with it. Simply check the box 
in the coupon. 
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The RCA Victor Society of Great Music 
WITH A BRILLIANT RECORDING BY VAN CLI BURN 


OF TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIRST PIANO CONCERTO 











...and beginning members 
who agree to buy six selections (in- 






cluding the Van Cliburn recording, 






if they want it) will receive... 


The Nine 
Symphonies 
of 


Beethoven 


CONDUCTED BY 


Arturo. 
Toscanini 


WITH THE NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A SEVEN-RECORD ALBUM 
FOR ONLY 


$398 


[NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
PRICE: $34.98] 




























RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music v2-8 
¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please register me as a member of The RCA Victor Society of Great Music 
and send me the seven-record Toscanini-Beethoven album, billing me $3.98 plus 
a small charge for postage and handling. I agree to buy six selections within 
twelve months from those made available by the Society, for each of which I will 
be billed $4.98, the price nationally advertised (plus a small charge for postage 
and handling). I may cancel my membership any time after buying six records 
from the Society. After my sixth purchase, if I continue, for every two records 
I buy from the Society I will receive a third aca Victron Red Seal Record, free. 









Check here if you wish to begin with the current selection, 


TCHAIKOVSKY'S FIRST PIANO CONCERTO played by VAN CLIBURN. 
(This 






ants toward fulfillment of the sIx-selection agreement.) 







Mi 
MRS 
MISS 

ADDRESS 


(Please print plainly) 













epscesssvees ZONE STATE..... 
NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an author. 
ized RCA VICTOR dealer, please All tn here: 















DEALER'S NAME, . 0 occ c ccc cnreenennenene 





ADDRESS 






PLEASE NOTE: Recoris can be shipped only to residents of the U. S. and tte territories. and 
Canada. Records for Canadian members are made in Canada and shipped duty free from Ontario, 
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Fastest 
to the 


ORIENT 





NORTHWEST 
Orient? AIRLINES 





Save 1,626 miles and four hours fly- 
ing time from New York to Tokyo. * 
Fly Northwest’s new, radar-smooth 
DC-7C’s on the Great Circle Short- 
cut. It’s the only direct, 1-airline 
service to the Orient from major 
cities coast-to-coast. Daily Imperial 
Service or thrifty tourist on DC-7C’s. 
*Comparable savings from all U.S. cities 
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Faubus & the 48 


SIR: 
NOW THAT ARKANSAS HAS TAKEN THE FIRST 


GIANT STEP TOWARD SECESSION, WE CAN USE 
ALL THOSE OLD-FASHIONED FLAGS WITH 45 
STARS. 


CLAIR W. BRUGENER 
SAN DIEGO 
Sir 
Well, anyway, you will have to admit that 
Governor Faubus knows his Southerners 


J. E. JoHNson 
Conroe, Texas 


Crying Over Spilled Paint 
Sir 

For all the explosive quality of “The New 
American Painting,” I find abstract expres- 
sionism rather dull. Relying on sensational 
color and muscular pain techniques does 
not make a painting exciting. The most hon- 
estly painted section of a De Kooning canvas 
is his signature, and Kline is just plain boring 
after you've seen your first three. 

Duane S. MICHALS 








New York City 
Sir 
Gruesome thought: What would Michel- 
angelo have done with the Sistine frescoes 
had A.E. been the mode under Sixtus IV? 
SAMUEL A. Woop 
Baldwin, N.Y. 





Sir 
Allow me to inform you that someone 
spilled some water colors on the pages of 
your Aug. 4 Art section 
Carvos J. INpest III 


New Orleans 


Sir 
To paraphrase another artist: “Never have 
so many been duped so much by so few.” 
Witiiam G. Hunpt 
Cleveland 


The Ugly Facts 
Sir: 

We are shocked over the murderous 
that Iraq was taken over, but how could 
you bring yourself to print such pictures 
{Aug. 4] as those of the butchered victims? 
I really thought you were above such things. 

Sytvia W. ADLER 


way 


The Bronx, N.Y. 


| Sir: 
| Never have I seen anything so gruesome 
If this is a manifestation of that “inevitable 











force”—Arab nationalism—then Arab nation- 
alism poses as great a threat to the civilized 
world as Communism, since both appear to 
revel in savagery and slaughter 
RICHARD F. JoNES 

Toms River, N.J. 
Sir: 

What a display of poor taste were your 
pictures. Is Time one of those publications 


that feels it has a mission to educate the 
US. public to the ugly facts of the rest 
of the world? 


RocGER S. DARLING 
Falls Church, Va. 


@ Ugly and fine, yes.—Ep. 


Middle East Dateline 


SIR: 

READ YOUR AUG. 4 PRESS STORY AND WOULD 
LIKE MAKE ONE CORRECTION: FIRST MEN IN 
BAGHDAD WERE TWO, STAN CARTER AND MY- 
SELF. WHEN WE ARRIVED ON IRAQI MILITARY 
PLANE FROM DAMASCUS, OFFICERS AT BAGHDAD 
AIRPORT DIDN’T KNOW WHO WE WERE. THEY 
SEEMED TO THINK WE WERE EITHER AMERICAN 


OFFICERS OR MOON MEN, I WAS FIRST 
INTERVIEW BRIGADIER EL-KASSIM 
ARNOLD LACAGNINA 


MAN TO 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL NEWS FILMS 

ROME 

Of Man & Oil 

Sir: 


I found Nasser more interested in the 
rights of minorities and less bitterly intransi- 
gent against Israel than most other Arab 
lers whom I met. Most of Washington’s 
Arab friends in Iraq and Saudi Arabia are 
(or were) extreme social reactionaries: kings, 
sheiks and corrupt and extortionate land- 
lords. We Americans loved anyone who pro- 
fessed anti-Communism, especially if he had 
oil property. As for Nasser, he clearly wants 
to be a Tito, not a Kadar, vis-A-vis Moscow. 

NoRMAN THOMAS 





New York City 
Sir: 

If we speed up the peaceful use of the 
atom bomb, the use of petroleum will be- 
come obsolete. Then the Americans will not 
choke in anger, but the Arabs will drown 
in oil. And nobody will care 

Hans FREUDENTHAL 
Sio Paulo, Brazil 


Sir: 

Let those praising Arab nationalism or any 
other ism that is actually another form of 
Communism find out what it will be like to 











Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





TIME is published weekly by 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ilinois. Printed 
in U.S.A, Ent 1 as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois 


Time Inc., at 540 








Subscription Rates: Continental U.S.. 
waii, Car and Yukon 
Cuba, Mexico. Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10.00; all other countries, 1 year, $12.50. 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to: 


Alaska, Ha- 
1 year, $7.00. Eure 
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imprinted label of your copy of 


TIME 
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Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune. Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President 
for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice Presid s, E R. Baker, Bernard E 
Clay Buckhout Id W. Carlson, Allen G r, 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. Edward King, 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine. Jr. P. I. 
Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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A good school year 
often starts 
in the doctor's office 


fe 
‘ 


Your child will soon be off to 
school—with thirty-nine and one- 
half million other children—the 
largest enrollment in our country’s history. 





Naturally, you hope your child will stay well and 
do well throughout the school year. To help him do so, 
why not take him to your doctor now—before school 
opens—for a thorough health examination? 

This is important for all children, but doubly so for 
the “beginner” who may be exposed for the first time 
to the communicable diseases. The child should be 
protected against whooping cough, polio, diphtheria, 
smallpox and tetanus. 

If he has already had “shots” for these diseases, it 
may be time for “booster doses.” These increase pro- 
tection or hold it at such a level that the child is more 
able to resist the disease to which he is exposed. 

A pre-school check-up may reveal unsuspected de- 
fects of the eyes or ears. A child who has impaired hear- 
ing or vision cannot do his best work at school. Besides 
getting low marks, he may become discouraged or at 
best have difficulty in making adjustments. 

Your doctor can also advise you about improving 
your child’s health habits to increase resistance to colds 
and other respiratory infections that keep so many 
children away from their classrooms. 

What about older children—teen-agers especially? 
They, too, should have health examinations. The doc- 
tor’s advice on physical development and emotional 
problems can ease many worries that beset adolescents. 

When parents, doctors, and teachers work together, 
the school years can be made more healthful. 

Metropolitan offers you two free booklets on the 
health of both younger and older school-age groups. 
Check the booklet or booklets you want. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklets: 
(0 “ABC's of Childhood Diseases,” 







COPYRIGHT 1998—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





9-58-T 
. H (] “Understanding Your Teen-Ager,” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company aa 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Simin 
Ss U 
1 MADISON Avenus, New Yorx 10, N.Y. = 
ae 
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For nearest dealer's name and free literature write Dept 
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This is all I need 
inom .Gelehii@e-helelean 
engines! 


Best medicine for the good 
doctor's car—and yours—is Pennzoil 
Motor Oil, the modern Tough- 

Film Pennsylvania oil. 


Pennzoil has a permanently active 
ingredient (called Z-7) that 
actually ends pre-ignition knock, 
stops loss of horsepower, and 
improves gas mileage. 


Also available as a multiple-viscosity 


(10W-30) oil, finest yet developed. 
Ask your dealer for Pennzoil. 


MEMBER PENN GRADE CRUDE OF ASSN . PERMIT WO 2, ON CITY, PA 


ARONDE 


MCh 


The raves never seem to stop. 
Fi t leading 
said {"SIMCA out-performs any- 
thing in its price class.” Then 
more praise came in droves. 
From NASCAR, Science & 
Mechanics, Car Life, The New York Times, and now 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED. Make your own test. 
Feel the heft of that wheel. See how much POWER 
this rugged, high-economy engine can muster. (Least- 
ways, let the kids bounce on the reclining foam seats.) 





from Fares 




















@ Proven 42.6 Miles-Per-Gallon Economy 
@ Power-Start 12 Volt Ignition System 

« Family-Size 4 Door, 5 Passenger Room 
« Safe Engine -Buffer Unitized Design 

¢ Big Ride Ball-Joint Suspension 
Reclining Deep -Foam Airliner Seats 


Sales and Service Throughout America. 
Overseas Delivery, too! 


5, Simea, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





be governed by Moscow. They will soon 
realize what they have themselves in for 
Instead of worshiping Allah Buddha 
they will have to bow to Khrushchev 


L. MEREDITH 





Calcutta, India 
On the Shores of Lebanon 
U.S. will reap heavily for it olish 


yn in Lebanon, You An 


the Communists 





S are 





Hungary 


J. ALBAROUN 





iftly and coura 
to the defense of Lebanon 
past, America, the for s 
talked big but done 


R. K 


moved 





owe! 
gcot in comir 


Too often in the 








of freedom, has 


Minneapolis 


ou 
In the dusk of 
this amendment to the 


From the 


US. foreign policy, I offer 


Marine Hymn 


t of Okinawa 











Tot of Leban 

We l fight all 

it all of Wash 

First to keep oil interests guarded, 
Then to l vene 

We are pr tim all natior 
Love a United States Marine 


RicHARD O'CONNELL 


Marines going ashore 
anything 
Marines do not 


rhe picture of your 
good as 


The 


at Lebanon was as ever 
done in Hollywood 
impress us Canadians 


JAMEs J. EALEY 








or 

Thank you for your articles on the Mid 
dle East. Like many other people, I was 
quite confused about why we are in Leba 
non (a ber I talked to thought it was 
in South America) 

Ropert E. OLSON 

Chetek, Wis 
Call Me Doctor 
be) bi 

Harold Seymour, Ph.D., suggests that all 
Ph.D.s should insist on being addressed as 





“Doctor” [July 8}. It would be well to 









recall Shaw’s admonition that titles emba 
rass the gifted and clevate the medio 
cre, If Mr mour should see fit to thrust 


lic view, 
se “Protes 


prestige and saves 


his academic 


he would be better 


position into the 








advised to u 


or,” which carries more 
with mere 


STEPHEN ABRAMS 





identificatic artisan 









Durham, N.C 
Sir 
I suggest we all join in singing ‘ 
tune is Pretty Baby) to Professor 
Everybody love a dactor, 


That's why I’m 
me Doctor, call 


in love with me 


1e Doctor 





ll 
And whenever address me, 
Don forget the Ph.D 
Call me Doctor, call me 

RALpuH C, 


you 


Doctor, ete 
WALKER 
| 
Lewisburg, Pa 
Sur 

Congratulations to Dr. Harold Seymour 
for his idea of creating the 0.C.C 
(Outstanding Citizen of the Community) as 
a substitute for the honorary Ph.D. The 


degree 
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initials are wonderful, but don't they really 
stand for Outstanding Contributor to the 
College ? 

Tuomas V. RoBERTS 
Syracuse 


Hucksters & Pilgrims 
Sir: 

I read your article [on the way the town 
of Lourdes exploits the shrine’s fame] with 
saddened interest. Why go so far from home 
when many stores in the U.S. are reducing 
sincere religious convictions to a conglomer- 
ation of candy-coated devotions? 

(Tue Rev.) Pau Linssen, S.J. 
Chifornak, Alaska 
Sir: 

Protestants everywhere must have en- 
joyed your reporting of Bishop Théas’ pious 
crusade against the religious hucksters at 
Lourdes. Let the good bishop learn that 
Paul ruined the silversmiths at Ephesus with 
the only weapon that really works—a church 
that has no place for shrines or gimmicks. 

James I, Cook 
Blawenburg, N.J. 


Plans for Parents 
Sir: 

I have to smile every time I read some- 
one’s vehement argument against birth con- 
trol [July 28]. My husband and I thank 
the Lord for each of our beautiful, healthy 
children and love them dearly, but we don't 
want ten more like them, Surely the Lord 


doesn’t approve of cranky, physically worn- | 


out parents who haven't the time to give 
each of their children the care he needs. 

Dawn JARvIs 
Seattle 


Sir: 

If the Planned Parenthood League preached 
only the most effective (also cheapest) con- 
traceptive—self-denial—I am sure the Cath- 
olic Church would object hardly at all. 

JANE FARRELL 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Sir: 

Let's have a law against the P.P.L. Let's 
all have the wealthy Roman Catholic Church 
subsidize our large families. 

BLANCHE FREES 
Lake Bluff, Il. 


The Whiskery Past 
Sir: 

So a Neanderthal man’s body may have 
been a trifle too hairy for modern taste 
{July 28]? Now who told you or anybody 
else how hairy the Neanderthaler was? The 
hair (whether a little or a lot, whether long 
or short or light or dark) seen in familiar 
pictures and on museum dummies of early 
man is merely artistic verisimilitude inten- 
tionally lent to otherwise bald restorations. 

LesTER HARGRETT 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


From the lvory Tower 
Sir: 

I am cleven years old, but I think I know 
what I’m talking about. I feel no sympathy 
for Reader Fitzgerald or her wailing about 
“pre-chewed” classics, especially her heart- 
felt statement about the opening sentence 
of A Tale of Two Cities being deleted. I 
have just finished reading both the comic- 
book form and the original version of this 
book, and the former inspired me to read 
the latter. Personally, I don’t think the 
children’s condensed classics are any worse 
than the adults’ condensed everything. 

Rita GoLtoms 
Pittsburgh 
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Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation—thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 





You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema—so it saves you money. You 
know you're getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 


| NOXZEMA the only 











MAKE 
eae ya 


¥e) 
ait 


ORDINARY LATHERS can't 
hold pencil up. Often let 
your whiskers droop, too. 
So razor snags, pulls — 
irritates skin, 





Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


<8 
THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF: 


che 





NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
up whiskers as it does 
this pencil, Extra-rich, 
No skin irritation —even 
when you shave close. 


medicated “comfort-shave!” 
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The Company that stands by you" 





A, ot 
10,000 miles a year for 19 years, 


and then...your first accident ! 


LIBERTY’S QUICK HELP IS THERE WHEN YOU NEED IT. It happened so suddenly. 
Five seconds ago you were driving home. Now you're involved in a bad 
collision. You never dreamed this kind of accident could happen to you. 





Savings on car 


You need help. So you call the nearest Liberty Mutual office. insurance 
One of our claimsmen arrives on the scene promptly, asks questions, 
gathers facts to make sure your interests are safeguarded. As a Liberty g Ae Substantial savings re- 
policyholder, you know that you'll be protected against possible financial : turned to policyholders 
Ss aoe inhili , , , eo nectIT - Eee are one good reason thou 
loss from legal liability. And you know that you're assured of prompt, fair sania At can! Oneaie 
settlement for collision damage to your car. . have switched to Liberty 
Liberty Mutual’s claimsmen are ready 24 hours a day to swing the full 3 when their old policies ex- 
F ° F * WM: . pired. Most of our policy- 
protection of your insurance behind you. This help is as near as the near- Ihokdora: is Sait: leva Goueh 
est phone, across the U.S. It’s economical, too. Each year Liberty has to us from other compa- 
returned substantial savings to its automobile-insurance policyholders. nies. To get Liberty’s direct 


service, fine protection, 
just write or phone. We'll 


— take care of the rest. 
ThA LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANC ° MuT NSURANCE COMPAN Oinece. ion 
y insurance for: Automo cident and Hea amen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 
s 


a 
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» Join T. Elson, Manon Ganlin, John 
orge J. W. Goodman, Lee Grigus, Alan Hall, e 
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» Jackson, Edward L, Jamieson, Theod 
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Martin O'Neill, Robert Parker, Harvey Rosenhouse, John 
Virginia Adams, Jean Bergerud, Ann Booth, Dorothea —as well as *ir audiences. T "s 
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EDITORIAL RESEARCHERS Olivier and the Las Vegas chorus girl 
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elts Durrance, Irene Gay HEN Buffalo Bill's Wild West _ in all its phases. It will include news, 
Blanche Finn, Rosemary | Jean A. Franklin, re a : A 7. : . ore h 
Mary Elizabeth Fremd, Joa Marcia Gauger, Show folded its tent, when P. T. trends and personalities of movies, 








iberg, Joyce Haber, Piri 


Dorothy Slavin Haystea Barnum’s museum closed down, when _ theater, television, nightclubs, pop 
Heck, Anne Hollister, Andtia E. Hourwic 


Hut Quincra Serits King, Geraldine Kirshen- the Ziegfeld Follies put their feathers music. It will report on the more 
. Vv cow A 2 : ‘ay , “legiti fhe: sean re . 
Tp Typed rg pes Bg vets ech a and bangles away, when the “legiti- offbeat corners such as carnivals and 
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. Rose Quinn, Lydia Ratcliff, Miriam Rum- shite P ae : ‘a> ace. : 5 pene Pee 
weil, Deirdre Mead Ryan, Virginie, Bennett Sheldon, white Broadway into the dusky side- vast supporting cast of pitchmen 

Geraldine Frances Stevenson, Jean Sulzberger. streets of Manhattan, when the mov- the Madison Avenue mills that turn 

Betty Suyk Eleanor Tatum, Joan Titus, F. Sydnor = ‘ Pe < 

Trapnell, Mary Vanaman, Paula von eetacoer, ies killed vaudeville and when the out commercials, as well as the Holly- 
Martha Peter Welch, Gayle Williams, Rosemarie Tauris ° 3 P ¢ 

Zadikov. movies in turn were nearly killed by wood moguls who create new stars. 

U.S. AND CANADIAN NEWS SERVICE TV—each time, the gloomy mourned While Trme’s regular THeater and 

os Sh (Chief of C dents), Kichard M. = a 7 » f “INE sect) ; - j > 

James Shapley, (Chief of Correspondents), Richar the past and doubted the future of | Cinema sections will continue to re- 





show business. Yet each time, show view new plays and movies, SHOW 
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Low-cost formula for 


boosting out-of-town sales: 


i Telephone customers 


often between regular visits 


? Invite customers to eall 


collect when their stocks are low 


You'll keep up-to-the-minute on their needs. 
You'll give them prompt, personal service. 


What’s more, you'll keep them buying from 
you, instead of from competition. 


Anchor Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
invited out-of-town contractors to telephone 


4 
\ 
: 
| fas 
orders and inquiries to them collect. Within — } BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM wy 
4 


three weeks, $4763 worth of orders were Long Distance pays off. 





phoned in—at a cost of less than $20. Use it now...for all it's worth! 
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THE NATION 
The West's Good Week 


In the high-stakes power and propa- 
ganda contest called the cold war, the 
U.S. piled up one of its biggest weekly 
scores so far. Capturing men’s imagina- 
tions round the world, and replying per- 
suasively to Russia’s Sputniks, the U.S. 
Navy’s atomic submarine Nautilus com- 
pleted a historic transpolar voyage under 
the vast Arctic ice pack, fulfilling in a 
20th century way the centuries-old dream 
of a northern passage from ocean to 
ocean (see Armed Forces). And in the 
arena of diplomacy, the U.S. scored high 
when Nikita Khrushchev, tangled in his 
own diplomatic web, rejected a U.N. sum- 
mit meeting in an awkward turnabout 
that brought international jeers. 

This week the U.S. prepared to go to 
the United Nations General Assembly to 
lay out its case for defending stability 
and order in the beleaguered Middle East. 
With a strong symbol of achievement in 
Nautilus, with diplomatic decks cleared of 
Khrushchev’s summit trip wires, the U.S. 
could hope against hope that the free 
world could now get on with the business 
of achieving order, prosperity and inde- 
pendence in the Middle East. 














t Walter Bennett 
AUTILUS” SKIPPER AT WHITE House 
Alongside Jones, Farragut, Peary, Byrd. 





ARMED FORCES 


"A Voyage of Importance" 

The sleek steel hull of a nuclear subma- 
rine moved easily and rapidly through the 
quiet depths, its reactor-driven geared tur- 
bines purring, its coffeepots perking, its 
jukebox playing, its 116-man crew caught 
up with an unusual sense of excitement. 
On the submarine’s closed-circuit TV 
screens, the crewmen could see an upward- 
pointed camera-eye view of an ice pack, 
lit up by the Arctic’s 24-hour-a-day sun- 
light, like a translucent cloud racing by. 
In his cabin, a slim U.S. Navy commander 
wrote out in longhand 
sages—one addressed to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the White House, Wash- 
ington, the other to his crew. His ship, he 
wrote in the crew's message, was about to 
achieve “goals long sought by those who 
sail the seas.” 

It was Aug. 3, 1958. Time: [15 p.m. 
E.D.T. That day in Peking the Kremlin’ s 
Khrushchev had wound up four days of 
secret conferences with Red China’s Mao. 
In Washington U.S. officials were again 
on tenterhooks about a parley at the sum- 
mit. In the quivering Middle East more 
U.S. ground troops were pouring ashore. 
But there beneath the peaceful, sunlit 
icecap, the 116 U.S. Navymen were mak- 
ing more pages for the history books than 
anybody else. They were setting a new 
sea tradition for their countrymen, to 


couple of mes- 


rate alongside Jones, Farragut, Peary, 
Byrd. The submarine was blunt-bowed 
Nautilus, world’s first nuclear-powered 


ship. Nautilus’ position: under the ice at 
the North Pole. 

Trutta, Tang, Wahoo. The sea saga 
began at 2 a.m. July 23, when Nautilus 
pulled clear of its berth at Pearl Harbor, 
its destination announced as the Panama 


Canal. Only a handful of Americans knew 


» 
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of pack ice Atlan fcc Ocezn 
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Nautilus’ secret mission—an 8,146-mile 
voyage from Pearl Harbor to Portland, 
England, via the North Pole. Last August 
and September Nautilus had probed under 
the ice pack in a little-noticed voyage, got 
within 180 miles of the Pole and closer 
than any ship had gone before. Last De- 
cember Nautilus’ developer, Rear Admiral 
Hyman Rickover, predicted that Nautilus 
would go to the Pole “in the not too dis- 
tant future,” added, “I venture to say that 
it will go down as one of history's greatest 
feats of exploration.” 

In January and again in June, the 
young officer slated by the Navy to do the 
job flew to Washington to brief President 
Eisenhower on the possibilities. Nautilus’ 
commanding officer; Commander William 
R. Anderson, 37, Tennessee-born Annapo- 
lis standout (class of ‘42), submariner 
veteran of Tarpon, Narwhal, Trutta, Sar- 
da, Tang and Wahoo in World War II 
and the cold war, recent staffer in the 
Atomic Energy Commission. After Ander- 
son's June briefing, the President gave the 
Navy its orders: Go ahead. And as he 
pulled out of Pearl Harbor last fort- 
night and set course almost due north 
toward the Aleutians and the Bering Straits, 
Nautilus’ captain began to set about 
record-cracking in a way that ae 
the Navy’s high hopes. First record: Nau- 
tilus covered the 2,900 miles submerged 
from Pearl Harbor to the Bering Straits 
at an average speed of just under 20 





knots, then set a record in the fresh 
new speed books on long voyages under 


the sea. 

Swim By Instrument. In the narrow 
Bering Straits between Alaska and So- 
viet Siberia, Nautilus kept well within 
U.S. waters, popped up its radar antenna 
only once for about 30 seconds to take a 
radar fix. Did the Russians detect them? 
Anderson thought not. Detouring along 
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U.S.S. “NavTILus” 
Beneath the ice, mountains, valleys, mysterious canyons. 


Alaska’s northern coast to avoid clogged- 
up ice, Nautilus surfaced for the first time 
since Pearl Harbor to get a sure fix on 
a DEW-line radar station, then headed 
down again into the fantastic beneath-the- 
sea new world of mountains and deeps 
that is the nuclear submarine’s true ele- 
ment. Its course: along the Barrow Sea 
Valley, a deep underwater canyon that 
leads and widens out from Alaska’s Point 
Barrow into the 12,000-ft.-deep Arctic Sea 
basin. 

Nautilus now headed directly toward 
the North Pole, the place that had drawn 
Nansen, Amundsen, Wilkins, Peary, now 
flown over by scheduled airlines but never 
yet reached by ship. Its speed was rapid, 
probably in excess of 20 knots. Its depth 
was below 4oo ft. Its reactor was func- 
tioning perfectly. Its ship's inertial naviga- 
tional system—an amazing complex of 
gyroscopes, accelerometers, depth finders, 
integrators, trackers, etc. (Time, April 
29, 1957) taken over in a rare salvage 
from the Air Force’s defunct Navaho mis- 
sile program—kept Nautilus on course 
and on depth, gave its captain instant 
readings of position. Ten sound-detection 
devices measured the distance to the ice 
above and the thickness of the ice while 
three other devices sounded the sea bed. 
Findings: polar ice is generally about 12 
ft. thick, although some ridges bulged 
down 50 ft. or more. Crew comforts were 
also measuring up: the sub’s crew was 
treated to more than 30 movies, ¢.g., 
Katharine Hepburn in Desk Set, and crib- 
bage, chess and acey-deucey tournaments 
were under way as the Nautilus headed 
toward history. 

Fresh Fruit Salad. At 11:15 p.m. on 
Aug. 3 Nautilus made it. And just as the 
North Pole was history, it was also rou- 
tine as the measuring of never-known- 
before statistics went on without letup. 
The water temperature at the North Pole, 
Nautilus found, was 32°F. The sea depth 
there was 13,410 ft., exactly 1,927 ft. 
deeper than previously estimated. An elec- 
trician’s mate first class was sworn in for 
re-enlistment—the first man, the Navy 
pointed out, who had ever re-enlisted at 
the North Pole. Eleven new crewmen got 
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their qualification on nuclear submarines. 
And as they headed on from the Pole, the 
116 crewmen—the most men ever assem- 
bled at the North Pole at one time—sat 
down to a meal of steak, French fries, 
creamed peas and carrots, fresh fruit salad 
and a North Pole cake that signified their 
first celebration. Inscription on the cake: 
SUBMERGED POLAR TRANSIT 1958. 

About 36 hours later Nautilus came 
out from under the ice pack, surfaced be- 
tween Greenland and Spitsbergen right 
where it expected to be, broke radio si- 
lence for the first time since leaving 
Hawaii to send off a three-word encrypted 
signal to the Navy that said something 
like: “Here we are!” Thirteen miles off 
Iceland a helicopter arrived out of no- 
where, lifted Anderson off for a preplanned 
hop to Iceland’s Keflavik Airfield, where a 
Navy plane was waiting to fly him to 
Washington. The helicopter lowered the 
crew's first outside-world tribute direct 
from the President of the U.S. It read: 
“Congratulations on a magnificent achieve- 
ment. Well done.” 

Er . 








The Golden N. Commander Anderson 
flew back to a Washington that was soon 
agog with suspense. Reason; White House 
Press Secretary James Hagerty was plan- 
ning a showcase presentation, warned 
newsmen to be on hand at the White 
House for a major story “with the Presi- 
dent participating.” Nautilus’ Anderson 
went to the White House. briefed the 
President for 25 minutes. Then the Presi- 
dent. Anderson and his wife Bonnie, and 
a small group of Navy and Atomic Energy 
Commission brasshats formed up before 
75 newsmen in the White House con- 
ference room. (Not invited and thus 
snubbed: A-Sub Pioneer Rickover, whose 
prickly personality is still anathema to 
some Navy brass.) There the President 
pinned the Legion of Merit on Commander 
Anderson, awarded the first Presidential 
Unit Citation ever given in peacetime to 
SSN 571—U.S.S. Nautilus. 

After that the presidential party pulled 
out, left Anderson to tell the trip’s story 
to the reporters (and that done, to pay a 
courtesy call on Admiral Rickover). Said 
he: “You know I am a little dazed by all 
this.” But it was not only Anderson, but 
the newsmen, the Navy, the nation, the 
world that was more than a little dazed. 

In one voyage of one U.S. nuclear sub- 
marine—one of six operational, 23 on the 
way—the Navy had 1) increased the 
power of the U.S. deterrent by laying bare 
the Communist empire’s northern shores 
to the future Polaris-missile-toting nucle- 
ar submarines; 2) pioneered a potential 
though difficult underwater commercial 
trade route that remakes the map of the 
world. And as Anderson flew on from 
Washington at week’s end to reboard 
Nautilus and take her into harbor at Port- 
land, England, he left behind with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the letter he had written 
in longhand at the big moment. “Dear Mr. 
President,” it read. “I hope, sir, that you 
will accept this letter as a memento of a 
voyage of importance to the United States. 
Signed at the North Pole at 2315 EDST.” 


’ ” 2 U.S. Navy—Associated Press 
“NAUTILUS” CREW PREPARING TO SUBMERGE (SKIPPER ANDERSON AT RIGHT) 


Below decks, cribbage, Hepburn and North Pole cake. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
K.'s Bad Week 


In the stereotypes of punditry, Mos- 
cow's diplomacy is unbeatably foxy, Wash- 
ington’s well-meaning but bumbling. But 
last week it was Russia’s Premier Khru- 
shchev who was the bumbler and object 
of pundits’ derision. And if Khrushchev’s 
embarrassment was partly a result of U.S. 
luck, diplomatic skill and patience also 
had something to do with it. Steps to 
Khrushchev’s stumble: 

July 19. Transparently trying to wring 
a propaganda triumph out of the U.S. and 
British landings in Lebanon and Jordan, 
K. demands a summit meeting to save the 
world from “catastrophe.” 

July 22. President Eisenhower replies 
that the U.N. is the place to deal with the 
Middle East crisis, adds that the U.S. is 
willing to join in the “orderly procedure” 
of the U.N. Security Council. 

July 23. K. agrees to come to New 
York “as soon as possible,”’ but still rum- 
bles about Western “aggression,” tries to 
invite the guests and dictate the meet- 
ing’s arrangements. 

July 25. Eisenhower reminds K. that 
the arrangements are up to the Security 
Council, and that the meeting will deal 
with the whole range of Middle East 
problems. 

July 28. K. fumes, but does not flatly 
say no. 

Aug. |. With K.—who has nothing 
to gain from a U.N. summit meeting on 
any terms but his own—now on the de- 
fensive, Eisenhower further embarrasses 
him by restating U.S. loyalty to the U.N. 
idea, opposition to big-power domination. 

Last Week. After a Peking huddle with 
Mao Tse-tung, who apparently down- 
thumbed a U.N. summit meeting with 
India and Nationalist China taking part 
(see Foretcn News), K. backs away 
from a Security Council conference on the 
lame excuse that the Council is “prac- 
tically subordinated to U.S. foreign pol- 
icy.” He calls instead for a meeting of 
the full 81-nation General Assembly to 
deal with the Middle East. 

With Secretary Dulles away on a flying 
visit to Brazil, Ike confers with Under 
Secretary Christian A. Herter, drafts a 
prompt reply, 1) regretting that K. turned 
his back on the Security Council, and 
2) accepting a General Assembly session 
on the Middle East—especially since the 
U.S.’s U.N. Delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
“previously proposed such a procedure” 
in mid-July, before K. started the latest 
flurry of summit letters. 

Historical Contrast. Some pundits dim- 
viewed this week's special General As- 
sembly session (with Khrushchev absent ) 
as a mere propaganda brawl in which the 
U.S. stands to gain nothing. But President 
Eisenhower made it clear, at his first press 
conference since before the U.S. landing 
in Lebanon, that the U.S. will strive to 
get the “underlying causes” of Middle 
East disorder discussed in the Assembly, 
will urge economic programs to deal with 
those causes. “Troops are never going to 
win the peace,” said he. 
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Even if the Assembly meeting proves 
to be nothing more than a propaganda 
forum. the U.S. stands to lose nothing, 
whether or not it stands to gain anything. 
In any face-to-face propaganda debate 
with the Soviet Union over who commit- 
ted aggression against whom, the U.S has 
the facts of history on its side. “The his- 
tory of this century,” said the President, 
shows “the basic purposes and principles 
of the U.S. as they are applied to the rest 
of the world. We have sought sovereignty 
“over no other country. We have not tried 
to make any people or nation subservient 
to us in any way.” 

In contrast, he went on, Russia’s 20th 
century record shows that Soviet accusa- 


meeting lasted 24 hours and ended amica- 
bly, but Stevenson left looking grim. He 
was depressed to find inside the Kremlin 
exactly what he had found outside it dur- 
ing his four-week tour of the Soviet Un- 
ion: ‘“Misunderstanding and _ ignorance 
about the U.S. and the ideas it stands 
for.” Stevenson’s proposed remedy: “A 
much wider and freer exchange of ideas 
and information, as well as of tourists, 
artists and athletes.” 

Along with misunderstanding of his 
country, Stevenson met with warm hospi- 
tality toward himself. Accompanied by 
his sons John Fell, 22, and Borden, 26, 
Law Partner William M. Blair, and Rus- 
sian Specialist Robert Tucker, he found 





Sovfoto 


KHRUSHCHEV & STEVENSON IN THE KREMLIN 
For all the smiles, the same old misunderstanding. 


tions of aggression “should be directed 
directly to themselves, and not to us.” 
And in the U.N., though prejudices and 
old resentments sometimes sway dele- 
gates’ minds, the facts of history are 
never quite forgotten. 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
Behind the Curtain 


Through the Kremlin’s massive Spassky 
Gate one day last week hurried Democrat 
Adlai Stevenson, headed for the office of 
Russia’s Premier Nikita Khrushchev. Aft- 
er a brief chitchat warmup, Khrushchev 
surged into familiar accusations of U.S. 
“imperialism,” possibly thinking that a 
twice-defeated presidential candidate of 
the U.S, out-party might agree with him. 
Far from it. Through interpreters, Steven- 
son briskly defended Administration for- 
eign policies, riled Khrushchev by bring- 
ing up the brutal Soviet intervention in 
Hungary in 1956. Khrushchev urged Ste- 
venson to talk to Hungarian government 
officials and hear the true story for him- 
self. Stevenson retorted: “The Hungarian 
government I refer to no longer exists.” 

Despite the flare-up over Hungary, the 


official smiles and small but friendly 
crowds in big cities, rural hamlets, Siberi- 
an industrial towns rarely seen by West- 
erners. Among the trip’s happiest chap- 
ters: a lavish official picnic in a forest 
near Sverdlovsk, within sight of a bound- 
ary marker inscribed “Europe” on one 
side and “Asia” on the other; a leisurely 
trip up the Volga in a side-wheel steamer 
left over from Czarist days. “Everywhere 
I went,” said Stevenson politely at a fare- 
well reception in Moscow, “I saw signs 
and heard speeches urging people to catch 
up with American production of butter, 
milk and meat, but in one area you don't 
have to catch up with America, and that 
is hospitality.” 

But for all the smiles, Lawyer Steven- 
son made no measurable -progress in the 
mission that took him behind the Iron 
Curtain: trying to persuade Soviet offi- 
cialdom to pay author's royalties to Ste- 
venson clients (including Pearl Buck, John 
Hersey, Arthur Miller, Upton Sinclair) 
whose works are published in the Soviet 
Union. Said Stevenson wanly before head- 
ing for Warsaw and points west: “The 
Minister of Culture is studying the mat- 
ter further.” 
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THE LAW 


Solicitor of Justice 

Between skirmishes with international 
disorder. Dwight Eisenhower this week 
sent Presidential Assistant Arthur Larson 
a “Dear Arthur” note that commits U.S. 
intellectual and organizational talents to 
a formidable task: developing the orderly 
processes of law as the main supports for 
peace and justice throughout the world. 

In accepting Larson's resignation from 
the White House staff to found a Rule 
of Law Center at North Carolina’s Duke 
University, the President took the occa- 
sion to spell out his longstanding faith 
that worldwide recognition of the rule of 
law offers man’s best hope for a sustained 
and just peace. Concrete symbol of his 
interest: he named Larson special presi- 
dential consultant charged with the re- 
sponsibility for reporting on what way 





Walter Bennett 
PRESIDENTIAL CONSULTANT LARSON 


In a time of disorder, a move for order. 


the Federal Government could best help 
in bringing the faith to fruition. 

Stout Credentials. “I am delighted 
with the prospect that a real contribution 
to the rule of law among nations can be 
forthcoming from [the new Duke] cen- 
ter,” the President wrote. “To depose the 
rule of force. and to enthrone the rule 
of law in the disposition of international 
differences is imperative . . . I am glad 
that you will be serving as a_ special 
consultant to me even as you press the 
effort to bring nearer the day when the 
rule of law is as normal among nations 
as it now is among individuals. There 
are doubtless many ways in which govern- 
mental activities can be effectively joined 
with private undertakings in this vital 
field, and I want to assure that every 
such opportunity is utilized.” 

One measure of Ike's seriousness is that 
able Arthur Larson, who articulated the 
philosophy of Modern Republicanism (A 
Republican Looks at His Party), has long 
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ranked high in presidential esteem. As 
director of the U.S. Information Agency, 
Scholar Larson was cut up by the long 
knives of politics on Capitol Hill (Tre, 
Oct. 28). But his credentials in the law 
area are hard to beat. A Rhodes scholar 
who took honors in jurisprudence at Ox- 
ford (B.S., M.A.), he rose from a Mil- 
waukee practice to dean of the University 
of Pittsburgh Law School, was appointed 
Under Secretary of Labor because of his 
definitive books on fast-changing work- 
men’s compensation laws and on the so- 
cial security system. Ike read A Republi- 
can Looks at His Party while convalesc- 
ing from his ileitis operation, sent for 
Larson and had long talks with him while 
trying to put Eisenhower Republicanism 
into scholarly terms. 

Common Concept. Larson’s plan of 
action in his new job has both an imme- 
diate and long-range focus. For example, 
he believes that something should be done 
soon to show how the World Court can 
be employed to settle claims in interna- 
tional trade and investment. thus provid- 
ing a sure remedy for either nations 
or investors who think they have been 
wronged—to the ultimate benefit of world 
trade and investment. On another tack 
he wants to study the comparative law 
of all nations to see where the common 
denominator might lie for progress to- 
ward a world rule of law. 

“The law is a common concept of civi- 
lized peoples. a largely untapped reservoir 
of possible common understanding,” said 
he. “Our big problem is getting it down 
out of the stratosphere to the level of 
something reasonably practical.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 
|-Told-Y ou-So 


Thrown in with the Middle East ques- 
tions at the press conference was one that 
brought the President closer than in years 
to the edge of an I-told-you-so—and jus- 
tifiably. The question: Now that the re- 
cession is receding, steel prices going up 
and federal budget deficits looming, did 
the President have any plans for dealing 
with the problem of inflation? Said he: 
“Well, strangely enough, you gentlemen, 
ladies and gentlemen, were hearing me 
talk about this problem of inflation a few 
months back. when everybody wanted to 
spend more money and to decrease tax- 
es...” Dwight Eisenhower, economic 
conservative, added a warning. 

“I think,” he said, “that first of all, if 
we are going to remain a country without 
artificial controls, meaning that we are 
not going to try to go into a federally 
controlled economy, then labor and busi- 
ness must be careful about this whole 
problem of pushing wages each year above 
those rates that imply or show the in- 
creases in productivity. And business must 
make its profits of such a scale that where 
they can still continue to invest money 
they are not robbing the public. Because 
if they do, just as sure as you are a foot 
high, one day the American consumer is 
going to rebel. He is going to rebel in a 
big way, and there will be real trouble.” 








On Capitol Hill & 
In the White House, 
Grade A Leadership 


HE second session of the Democratic 

Ssth Congress ran in a remarkable 
time. Its life was shaped by Russian Sput- 
niks and rocket diplomacy, Middle East 
turmoil, U.S. economic recession, election- 
year politics—by its own generally re- 
sponsible leadership, and, above all, by the 
firmest treatment Capitol Hill ever got 
from Dwight Eisenhower. Last May, after 
a slow start, the President came out swing- 
ing for his program and especially for 
three legislative “imperatives”: 1) defense 
reorganization, 2) mutual security, and 
3) reciprocal trade. These are the grades 
Congress might give itself on demands of 
the President and passing the tests of Year 
One, Space Age: 





FOREIGN RELATIONS: B-PLUS 

Against Russian rocket-rattling and eco- 
nomic recession, mutual security and re- 
ciprocal trade measures were more vital 
than ever. Yet recession gave congressional 
reactionaries an excuse for a savage fight 
to “protect” U.S. industry and to kill 
“giveaways,” meaning foreign aid. In gen- 
eral, Congress wrote a responsible foreign 
relations record against heavy pressures 
from the irresponsible. 








Reciprocal Trade. President Eisenhow- 
er asked for five-year reciprocal trade ex- 
tension, with tariff-cutting authority of up 
to 25%. During bitter House fight, the 
Administration applied heat (moaned vet- 
eran Tariff Lobbyist Oscar Strackbein: “I 
have never seen such pressure since the 
days of Franklin Roosevelt”), got vital 
help from able Arkansas Democrat Wilbur 
Mills, chairman of House Ways & Means 
Committee. House result: 317 to 98 for 
the President's program, an astonishing 
victory. But reciprocal trade ran into 
trouble with the protectionist-dominated 
Senate Finance Committee. Senate result: 
a relatively weak bill, with three-year 
extension and 15% tariff-cut authority. 
Near-certain final outcome: a good bill, 
with House-Senate compromise of four- 
year extension, longer than ever before, 
and 20% tariff-cut authority, more than 
ever before. 

Mutual Security. President Eisenhower 
named $3,950,000,000 as “the smallest 
amount we may wisely invest in mutual 
security.” Skillful missionary work by 
State Department's Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon helped persuade 
Congress to authorize a $3,675,000,000 
program, only $275 million below the 
Administration request. But actual appro- 
priations, handled apart from program 
authorization, got ambushed in the House, 
where Louisiana Democrat Otto Passman, 
chairman of key Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, engineered a slash of $597 million 
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below authorization figure ($872 million 
below Administration request). President 
Eisenhower desk-hammered at G.O.P. con- 
gressional leaders (“This thing is vital to 
our country’s interest’) too late to sway 
House but in time to buck up Senate 
Appropriations Committee, which restored 
$440 million. With the Senate likely to 
follow the committee recommendation, 
the most probable outcome: a split-the-dif- 
ference House-Senate compromise, with 
a final mutual security total of about $3.3 
billion—more than the Administration at 
one time could have expected but still 
$650 million, or 16%, less than “the small- 
est amount we may wisely invest.” 

Atomic Information. Russian techno- 
logical rush made mandatory a pool of 
Western nuclear know-how. Congress soft- 
ened old (1946) McMahon Act, granted 
Administration permission, subject to con- 
gressional veto, to 1) pass along facts of 
size and destructiveness of any nuclear 
weapon to NATO allies, 2) transmit 
nuclear-weapons designs and non-nuclear 
components of atomic weapons to NATO 
nations for arming by U.S. in case of war 
to any ally that has made “substantial 
progress” in its own atomic weapons pro- 
gram—meaning Britain. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE: A 

Russian Sputniks forced a U.S. decision 
to bring meaningful unification to the 
military, unclog command channels and 
bring a significant degree of order to the 
defense chaos that had each service build- 
ing one or more of its own weapons sys- 
tems, hindered the U.S. in the missile race. 
In the field of national defense, Congress 
compiled a first-rate record. 


Pentagon Reorganization. This was an 
Eisenhower must. Georgia Democrat Carl 
Vinson, chairman of powerful House 
Armed Services Committee and longtime 
advocate of Navy's strength-through- 
separation theory, huffed and puffed 
against Administration program, buckled 
under no-quarter Administration determi- 
nation. In Senate, need for reorganization 
had been made obvious during construc- 
tive subcommittee hearings chaired by 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. Result: 
a signal Administration victory in a bill 
which 1) put the Defense Secretary in 
direct command of the armed forces, 
dropping the separate secretaries of Air 
Force, Navy and Army from the opera- 
tional (but not administrative) chain of 
command; 2) gave the Defense Secretary 
explicit authority to assign weapons to 
services as he sees fit; 3) gave the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff direct operational author- 
ity, enlarged the J.C.S. general staff from 
210 to 400 officers, authorized three serv- 
ice chiefs, who double as J.C.S. members, 
to delegate their services duties (but not 
their responsibilities) to their vice chiefs; 
and 4) put a new director of Research and 
Engineering, responsible to the Defense 
Secretary, in direct control of all R. & D. 
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Outer Space. To oversee the U.S. reach 
toward outer space (and to overcome the 
interservice rivalries that had confused 
the U.S. missile and space programs), 
Congress created a Pentagon Advanced 
Research Projects Agency and a civilian 
counterpart for nonmilitary exploration, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, to be set up much like the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Armed Forces Pay. As incentive for 
career military service, Congress passed 
a $576 million military-pay-raise bill, 
which rewarded initiative and special skills 
in the enlisted grades, substantially raised 
the pay of top-ranking officers. 


THE ECONOMY: B-MINUS 
Recession in an election year brought 
an almost irresistible political demand for 
tax cuts and pump priming. President Ei- 
senhower, strongly and effectively backed 
by Treasury Secretary Robert Anderson, 
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held fast, insisted that the recession was 
leveling off and the upswing would soon 
begin. Congress did do some wasteful 
pump priming—but its record is more 
significant for what it considered but did 
not carry out. 


Tax Policy. Treasury’s Texan Anderson 
reached agreement with congressional Tex- 
ans Johnson and Sam Rayburn to keep 
tax cuts out of politics, won a wait-and- 
see period. Result: notable absence of 
grass-roots demand for tax cuts helped 
Congress avoid political temptation, keep 
income, corporation and most excise taxes 
at present levels. 

Pork Barrel. At height of recession 
flap, Congress rushed through a monstrous 
pork-barrel (rivers & harbors) bill au- 
thorizing $1.7 billion for construction proj- 
ects, some without engineering studies. 
An Eisenhower veto brought back a more 
reasonable bill, which the President, some- 
what reluctantly, okayed. 






Unemployment Compensation. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wanted to extend unem- 
ployment compensation benefits—within 
reason. But House Democrats tried to 
ram through an all-things-to-all-men bill 
costing $1.5 billion. The President de- 
nounced it as “dole,” and a House majori- 
ty rallied behind him. Result: a $665 mil- 
lion bill extending unemployment benefits 
up to 15 weeks beyond previous limits. 
her Pump Primers. With emotions 
ranging from cold to lukewarm, President 
Eisenhower signed these pump primers: 
a $1.8 billion emergency housing bill, a 
$5.5 billion highway construction bill and 
a $524 million federal civilian pay raise. 
In the congressional works last week was a 
$700 million increase in social security 
benefits—and it is threatened by veto. 


STATEHOOD: B 
After years of stalling, Congress finally 
voted Alaska to statehood—but it left its 
job half done by refusing to recognize the 
equally valid credentials of Hawaii. 


FARM POLICY: C 

When President Eisenhower and Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson asked 
for authorization to peg farm subsidies 
as low as 60% of parity, the Democratic 
Congress rammed through a 75% parity 
freeze—which Ike brusquely vetoed. Then 
1958's farm prosperity (Time, May 12) 
began splitting the congressional farm 
bloc: the House refused even to consider 
a wild, catchall Democratic farm bill, 
and the Senate passed a strong bill which 
would 1) significantly lower price sup- 
ports, and 2) loosen acreage controls for 
corn, cotton, rice and grains. Benson pro- 
nounced himself satisfied with the Senate 
bill—and fought to keep the House from 
diluting it. Speaker Sam Rayburn got mad 
at Benson's persistence, refused to force 
the farm bill to the floor. Unless Rayburn 
changes his mind, the 85th Congress rates 
a barely passing grade—on the theory that 
if it did no good, it did no harm either. 


LABOR LEGISLATION: F 

The investigating committee headed by 
Arkansas’ Democratic Senator John Mc- 
Clellan had demonstrated with frightening 
clarity the need for remedial labor legis- 
lation, Urged on by Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, Massachusetts’ Democratic Sen- 
ator John Kennedy and New York's Re- 
publican Senator Irving Ives co-sponsored 
a fairly satisfactory bill that would require 
1) periodic secret-ballot union elections, 
and 2) regular union reporting to the U.S. 
Labor Department on financial and other 
dealings, under threat of subpoena. But 
Sam Rayburn kept the Senate-passed bill 
stalled for weeks before finally promising 
to work for it. If Rayburn gets the meas- 
ure passed, the Kennedy-Ives bill rates 
no more than a B. And if it dies, the 85th 
Congress will have flunked cold. 

Dwight Eisenhower’s own grade rating 
of the 85th, second session: “A pretty 
good record of accomplishment.” . 
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Torch Without Song 

In St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital at Pon- 
tiac, Mich., a receptionist glanced up one 
night last week to see “a zombie” stagger 
hunched and stiff-legged through the main 
door. The man wore shoes, socks, and a 
checked cotton bathrobe; his body was 
charred, his eyes swollen, his mouth pufiy. 
“Can you get me to the emergency 
room?” he groaned. As doctors gave him 
blood and plasma but no hope, the man 
insisted he was “John Doe from Washing- 
ton,” would say no more. 

Fingerprints quickly fingered “Doe” as 
Frank Henry Kierdorf, 56, bull-voiced 
business agent of Flint’s Teamster Local 
332 and one of Teamster President Jimmy 
Hoffa’s 40-odd crooked business agents 
(i.e., personal representatives). Eventual- 
ly, Kierdorf gave his own explanation of 
his burns. He was home alone in Flint, he 
said, when two workmen appeared, invit- 





HE first time I met Kierdorf was in 
1956. He laid down a union recog- 
nition form and asked me to sign. 
He came right in here and laid it on 
my desk. We never had had a union 
before, and we never had been ap- 
proached. If our employees wanted a 
union, we had no objections. We asked 
for a vote. 

Kierdor{ said there would be no 
vote. Just like that. Within a week we 
had a Teamster picket line. All truck 
deliveries stopped. We had 20 or 30 
meetings with the union. Kierdorf was 
our man. We didn’t deal with anyone 
else. 

We took it to the state mediator— 
we weren't big enough for the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board—and Kier- 
dorf said no. Just like that. He 
wouldn't agree. 

So he’s still picketing. We're using 
the railroad. We send our men over to 
the railroad station to pick up pipe. 
Our men continue to do this, and we 
continue to be in business. But then 
the boys start getting run off the road 
and threatened. They threw two stink 
bombs in my house. The house still 
stinks. 

They attacked one of our drivers at 
the station. Our drivers were supposed 
to go in pairs. That’s what I told them 
to do for protection. They waited until 
one of our men was in the warehouse. 
The other was getting in his truck to 
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“IT SHAKES YOUR CONFIDENCE” 


What kind of man was Frank Kierdorj, Jimmy Hoffa's friend 
and business agent for Teamster Local 332 in Flint, Mich.? 
For a reading, a Time correspondent tracked down a Flint 
businessman (“For God’s sake, don’t mention my name’) 
who had had labor dealings with Kierdorf. The answer raises 
other questions. What kind of city is Flint? And what kind 
of nation is the U.S. when it lets Hoffa-type racketeering 
stand astride U.S. businessmen and workers? The report: 





ed him to a secret organizing meeting. At 
their plea for haste, he tossed bathrobe 
over T shirt_and trousers, climbed into 
their old Packard. Outside Pontiac, 40 miles 
away. his hosts stuck a gun at his neck, 
doused him with fluid and lit a match. 
Then they dumped him at the hospital. 
Pillows & Salve. Such brutality was 
plausible. Kierdorf had an arm-long arrest 
record, once served 27 months for armed 
robbery. On parole he had been made, at 
Jimmy Hoffa's insistence, a Teamster offi- 
cial like his ex-convict uncle, Herman 
Kierdorf (impersonating a federal officer, 
armed robbery), before him. As business 
agent of the 5,000-member Local 332, 
Kierdorf used brutal methods and pro- 
duced satisfactory results. Once he tried 
to run over a stubborn employer. Said an- 
other: “You don’t give him arguments.” 
By brutal methods (see box) and by 
picketing until employers anted up mon- 
ey, Kierdorf was successfully negotiating 
one way or another with every type of 
















move the truck over to the dock. 
Kierdorf’s Cadillac pulled up behind 
the driver just getting in the truck, 
and four fellows jumped out, beat him 
over the head with a pipe, beat him to 
the ground. Twenty-two stitches. The 
railroad men were up above, and as 
the Cadillac turned around to leave, 
they got the license number, and it 
was Kierdorf's. 

That blow licked us. I gave up and 
we were unionized. First he signed the 
drivers and the outside men. Then 
Kierdorf let me rest for three weeks. 
Then he came back and said, “We 
want your secretaries.” So, finally, we 
went to George Kamenow [the De- 
troit bagman for Labor Relations As- 
sociates Boss Nate Shefferman, great 
and good friend to the then Teamster 
President Dave Beck] and paid off 

2,000 and agreed to pay a monthly 
retainer of $75. That was that; no sec- 
retaries were organized. But two 
weeks after the McClellan commit- 
tee began sniffing around, Kierdorf 
came around and organized our secre- 
taries. 

The police are afraid. They know 
Kierdorf’s men are bigger than they 
are. Oh yes, they are too. I'd ask them 
for help—I've known most of the 
people around here most of my life— 
and they'd say, “We can’t enter a 
labor dispute.” It shakes your confi- 
dence in democracy. 



































company, from sausage makers to rug 
layers. He might have enemies angry 
enough to roast him alive. 

But another explanation soon turned 
up. Studying Kierdorf’s dreadful burns, 
pathologists concluded that the victim 
wore no bathrobe when he was _ hurt. 
Moreover, he had been dabbed with salve 
before he arrived at the hospital. A neigh- 
bor remembered a Cadillac at Kierdorf’s 
house the night he was burned; another 
saw a similar car and Kierdorf’s green 
station wagon return two hours later, 
watched Kierdorf and a companion make 
four trips to the car with pillows and 
packages. Police found charred flesh in 
the station wagon and house. 

“There'll Be Another."’ More flesh and 
a fire bomb’s fragments were spotted at 
a suburban Flint dry-cleaning shop mys- 
teriously burned out the same evening; a 
passerby said he saw flames in the shop, 
noticed two men running, heard screams 
inside. Police decided that Kierdorf was 
accidentally burned during an arson job, 
taken home for first aid, finally dumped 
at the hospital. All this they put to Pa- 
tient Kierdorf, who had already been told 
that he had no chance for life. From Kier- 
dorf came a huskily whispered obscenity 
—no more. A few hours later he died. 

By week’s end police suspected that 
missing uncle Herman Kierdorf, 68, was 
another of the Teamster arson squad, and 
fellow Local 332 Business Agent Jack 
Thompson was the third. Uncle Herman, 
before disappearing, had left with a neigh- 
bor, among other mementos, a silencer- 
equipped Luger, a device useful for only 
one function: assassination. The Kierdorf 
burning had suddenly become the grim- 
mest indictment so far of Jimmy Hoffa 
and his Teamsters. To Flint businessmen, 
this proved small comfort. Predicted one 
grimly: “Don’t worry. There'll be a new 
business agent to replace Kierdorf.” 


Fear Under Floodlights 


The witness in the packed, TV-flood- 
lighted Senate Caucus Room trembled 
with fright as he told his story to stern- 
faced Senator John McClellan and the 
labor-management rackets investigating 
committee. What brawny ex-Lumberman 
George Francis Heid, 35, was afraid of 
was not the power of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, as represented by the McClellan 
committee. It was the power of the 
Teamster Brotherhood, the U.S.’s_big- 
gest labor union (membership 1,500,000 ). 
Heid knew that testifying against Team- 
ster Boss Jimmy Hoffa and his henchmen 
might bring ugly reprisals by Hoffa's ex- 
convict bullyboys. But with a pledge of 
protection by the committee, Heid husk- 
ily admitted that, under Teamster threats, 
he had perjured himself in 1956 by testi- 
fying in defense of a Minneapolis Team- 
ster boss who was charged with blowing 
up the car of a rebellious fellow Teamster 
(and duly convicted ). 

"A Living Hell." Heid was only one of 
several committee witnesses whose evi- 
dent terror proved the Teamsters’ power 
to punish and intimidate. Another Min- 
neapolis ex-Teamster, Arthur Morgan, 
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told that threats and 
made his life “a living hell 
since he testified against Teamster 
before the McClellan committee a 
ago. “Every night practically 
Morgan. “the telephone 
night long. and my wife would get 
that asked if the children 
from school, and she would say that they 
i ind they would tell her, “Maybe you 
are lucky tonight, and maybe vou won't 
be so lucky tomorrow night. 

Fear of hard-boiled Hofia 
in the behavior of witnesses called to tes- 
tify about a $17,500 payoff that Detroit 


43. wept as he 
harassment 
brass 
year 
testihe 
would ring all 
calls 


were home 





was evident 


laundry operators handed over in 1949 to 
avert a threatened strike of 
truck Committee 


Teamster 
drivers. investigators 
had scraped up some persuasive evidence 
that at $10,000 of the payoff had 
found its way to Jimmy Hoffa. Under 
Hoffa conceded that he got 
$10,000 in “loans” from the 
who collected from the laundrymen, but 
beyond that, his memory failed him. He 
could not recall any details about repay- 
ing the loans, nor could he produce any 
records to prove that he did repay them. 
Finding Hoffa uncooperative, the com 
mittee called up two Detroit laundrymen 
who had signed affidavits indicating that 
they thought at least part of the payoff 
went to Hoffa. But something had hap- 
pened to make the witnesses wary. Ob 
viously frightened, they shied away from 
their notarized affidavits. professed sudden 
doubts whether Hoffa 
the money alter all. 
A Thawed Curl. Despite Hoffa's stud- 
ied forgetfulness and fright 
the committee added para 
graphs to the malodorous Hoffa record.* 


least 


questioning 


bagmen 


really got any of 


witnesses 


some gamy 





\ record to which Michigan union-backed 





Democratic Senator Patrick McNamara 
seemed oblivious this weck when he declared 
ir 1 TV interview that if the Teamsters 
really want" Hoffa, “I'll go along with that 


because they're all my constituents 
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eors, threats, terror 


According to committee documents and 
testimony 
@ A construction Hofia 


firm owned by 





front men used $235,000 in Teamster 
welfare funds as working capital. 

@ From 1948 to 1956, Hoffa listed a 
total of $60.322 on his federal income 


tax returns under such vague categories 
Testilied he My busi- 
Detroit has some horses 





as “collections. 
ness associate in 
and he 
fortunate to win 
whether he had any 
horse winnings. Hofta said that his betting 
leamster Vice President Owen 
kept the records. Called 
chair avoided 


and we are 
Asked 


records of the race- 
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partner 
B. Brennan 
to the 
Hofia’s testimony \ 
fear of self-incrimination. Growled Chair 
man McClellan Is the taking of the 
Fifth Amendment one of the prerequisite 
advancement [in the 
signal 


Brennan 
retusing to testily tor 


witness 


qualifications for 
Feamsters |? On his lawyer's 
Brennan took the Fifth again. 

@ A_ heavyweight prizefighter managed 
by Hoffa's pal Owen Brennan drew $75 
a week for two years as a reamster 
welfare-fund claims investigator but did 
no investigating at all, instead he did odd 
jobs on Brennan's horse farm. The prize 
fighter’s straightforward testimony about 
flatly 
com- 





his Teamster days (now ended) 
contradicted what Hoffa told the 
mittee a year ago, and Chairman McClel- 
lan said he would ask the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate the conflict. 

@ In the seven months since he elbowed 
flabby Dave Beck aside and took over as 
Teamster president, Hoffa has done noth 
ing to clean the ex-convict thugs out of 
the Teamsters or sever the businesslike 
connections between his union and the 
underworld. Said Chairman McClellan to 
Witness Hofia You have created an 
impression in the minds of some people 
that possibly one of the reasons you don't 
act against the hoods] is because you 
are in the same category.’ 





Witness Horra 


As the testimony piled up, the insolent 
curl that seemed frozen on Hoffa's lips 
early in the week thawed into a grim 
straight line. And there was plenty more 
piling-up to come: the committee put 
Hoffa on notice that he would have to re 
weeks. 
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More for Hawaii 

With the Union expanding to 49 states 
Alaska Ameri 
to bring in Hawaii to make it 
So reports George Gallup. who 
polled the U.S. in the wake of the Alaska 
statehood fight, found 72 in 
Hawaiian statehood 
in favor only five months ago. 
was strongest in the West, but even the 
South, whose Congressmen have kept the 
statehood bill bottled up be- 
cause of objections to Hawaii's racial 
mixtures, is a surprising 59% in favor. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Justice in Water Valley 


When Sheriff J. 
Treloar was accused of beating up and 
fatally injuring a Negro prisoner in his 
jail, few in north Mississippi's red clay 
Yalobusha County expected much to come 
of it. But when a grand jury indicted 
l'reloar for manslaughter, white citizens 
in the county seat of Water Valley moved 
fast. Remembering the “bad publicity” of 
the Emmett Till case three years before in 
neighboring Tallahatchie County (Time 
Oct. 3, 1955), they dissuaded Water Val- 
ley Negroes from hiring an N.A.A.C.P. 
lawyer, instead chipped in for a white 
as the district attorney's 


to take in more and more 
cans want 


aneven 





favor ot 
compared to 65% 
Sentiment 


Hawaiian 


G. (for James Gray) 





attorney to act 
special prosecutor. 

As the trial 
jammed the county courthouse, saw the 
lawyers and Till-Case Circuit Judge Cur- 
tis Swango select an all-white jury. Near- 
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opened, 500 spectators 


ly everyone in Water Valley (1950 pop. 
3,213) knew the dead prisoner, Woodrow 
Wilson Daniel, 37. Many remembered him 
as a grocery delivery boy and as a depend- 
able bootlegger for both races. Everyone 
also knew that Sheriff “Buster” Treloar, 
36, who campaigned on a prohibition plat- 
form, had kept an eye on Daniel since 
Daniel, three months earlier, was acquit- 
ted of a bootlegging charge. And nearly 
everyone in town knew that Sheriff Tre- 
loar had hauled in Daniel one night last 
June along with bottles of “evidence” that 
contained disputed portions of water and 
whisky. 

A white woman jailed at the same time 
on a forgery charge testified that she saw 
Treloar walk into the cell and hit Daniel 
“ten or twelve times” with a club. Anoth- 
er white prisoner testified that on anoth- 
er occasion the sheriff caught Daniel 
“hollering out a window,” clubbed him 
“three or four times.” Respected Dr. 
Maubry McMillan, summoned at mid- 
night to treat the stricken Daniel in jail, 
said Treloar told him: “I had to tap him 
on the head.” Another physician testified 
that Daniel died nine days later of a brain 
hemorrhage. 

Sheriffs from a dozen neighboring coun- 
ties sat together in the courtroom to show 
their regard for lanky (6 ft. 2 in.) Buster 
Treloar. Encouraged, Sheriff Treloar ad- 
mitted on the stand that he had rapped 
Daniel once to make him behave after his 
arrest for bootlegging and speeding, and 
that in the jail he had tapped Daniel 
three or four times on the shoulder and 
buttocks. Sure, he also nudged him with 
a toe to sit up for Dr. McMillan. Argued 
one of Treloar’s four attorneys: “You are 
not trying him for whipping somebody. 
You're trying him for killing somebody.” 

After 26 minutes, the jury found Tre- 
loar not guilty. The sheriff winked at his 
pretty wife, accepted congratulations from 
fellow sheriffs, retrieved his blackjack 
from the evidence table. Said he: “Now, 
by God, I can get back to rounding up 
bootleggers and niggers.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 

Michigan's Habit 

In going after his sixth consecutive two- 
year term as Michigan’s Governor, bow- 
tied Soap Heir G. Mennen Williams, the 
aging (47) political prodigy, ran into his 
first primary contest in a decade. Oppo- 
nent: William L. Johnson, owner of 
Ironwood’s radio station WJMS, backed 
by insurgent Democrats, who dislike 
“Soapy” Williams’ alliance with the 
United Auto Workers’ President Walter 
Reuther. But against potent Soapy, John- 
son proved to be a washout. Last week, 
by a nearly six-to-one margin, Michigan 
Democrats picked Williams to run in 
November against G.O.P. Nominee Paul 
D. Bagwell, Michigan State University 
communications professor and a political 
novice. Odds-on to win: Williams. Nom- 
inated by the Democrats to run for the 
U.S. Senate against Republican Incum- 
bent Charles E. Potter: Williams’ popular 
lieutenant governor, Philip A. Hart. 
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Tennessee's Split 


Watermelons on ice, fiddle music by the 
Clinch Mountain Clan and country songs 
by Grand Ole Opry stars brought out the 
voters 500 strong one hot night last week 
in East Ridge, Tenn. (1950 pop. 9,645). 
After a sample of the most lavish Demo- 
cratic primary campaign that local poli- 
ticians could remember, Millionaire Segre- 
gationist Prentice Cooper, 62, three-time 
Governor (1939-45) and Harry Truman’s 
Ambassador to Peru (1946-48), poured it 
on incumbent U.S. Senator Albert Gore. 
“He is drawing $75 a day to represent the 
people of Tennessee,” bellowed Cooper in 
a stomping cadence, “but he is supporting 


Associated Press 
Democrat ELLINGTON 


Another victory for racism. 


a one-world, do-gooder, global-giveaway 
policy which has squandered the resources 
of the nation.” Why, Gore even voted 
for reciprocal trade, in spite of the state’s 
textile mills. 

Cooper's fist clinched around his ulti- 
mate weapon: a battered copy of the 
Southern Manifesto. Gore's refusal to join 
19 other Dixie Senators in this 1956 blast 
against civil rights made him a “traitor to 
the South,” charged Cooper, who swore 
that his first official act would be to sign 
it.* Cheered by Orval Faubus’ landslide 
just across the Mississippi, Cooper's red- 
necks promised to prove that only stout 
segregationists can now win primaries be- 
low the Mason-Dixon. But at vote-count- 
ing time in the as-good-as-elected Demo- 
cratic primary late last week, Albert Gore 


* Scripps-Howard’s Knoxville News-Sentinel re- 
ported, after searching Washington for the 
original document, that Cooper might need the 
whole six-year term to find it. 








was renominated with 60% of the total, 
and swamped Cooper—watermelons, man- 
ifestoes and all—under a bigger vote than 
he dredged up to overturn the late Ken- 
neth D. McKellar in 1952. 

After the Faubus fright (Troe, Aug. 
11), Northern editorialists happily hailed 
a big victory for moderation. In fact, it 
was more a personal victory for forth- 
right Albert Gore than for moderation. 
Largely unnoted was the sobering point 
that the Governor’s power, which made 
Arkansas’ Faubus far more of a Southern 
hero than any Senator, was won by Bu- 
ford Ellington, 50, former state commis- 
sioner of agriculture and campaign man- 
ager for Governor Frank Clement. 

Ellington ran as “an old-fashioned seg- 
regationist” with Clement's support, prom- 
ised to close any integrated schools in case 
of violence. In a four-man, winner-take- 
all primary, Ellington’s band snatched a 
last-minute victory from Memphis’ Gore- 
like Reform Mayor Edmund Orgill, after 
rednecks blanketed rural West Tennessee 
with pictures of Orgill talking with Negro 
“friends during N.A.A.C.P. organizational 
meeting” (actually, he was talking to a 
nonpartisan civic-improvement group). 
Additional point for sign readers to note: 
victorious Segregationist Ellington and 
more rabid Candidate Andrew T. Taylor 
between them rolled up 61% of the vote 
in once moderate Tennessee. 


Kansas’ Hopeful 

Clyde Martin Reed Jr., 44, seemed shy 
and diffident to Kansas Republicans who 
remembered his outgoing and handsome 
father, the late crusading editor (Par- 
sons Sun), able Governor (1929-31) and 
well-known U.S, Senator (1939-49). But 
Junior, now the Sun’s publisher, did his 
best. He took a public-speaking course, 
worked so hard for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor that he got home only 
six nights in the last three months of the 
campaign, traveled 30,000 miles and 
walked two pairs of soles off his shoes. 
Last week, by a vote of 147,438 to 35,085, 
he walloped one-term (1954-57) Gover- 
nor Fred Hall, who had thoroughly split 
the party in 1956 to lose his second-term 
bid to Democrat George Docking. 

Reed's huge majority welded the Kan- 
sas Republican Party together in a way 
to threaten, for the first time, Democrat 
Docking’s hope of becoming Kansas’ first 
two-term Democratic Governor in No- 
vember, The last three Democratic Gov- 
ernors in orthodox Republican Kansas, re- 
called Clyde Reed, from lessons learned 
at his daddy’s knee, were beaten by Re- 
publicans from his area, One of them by 
his own father. 

Kansas’ former State Democratic Chair- 
man, Marvin A. (“Mike”) Harder, 36, 
professor of political science at the Mu- 
nicipal University of Wichita, last week 
lost his own precinct committeeman’s seat 
to Donald E. Anderson, 23. Winner An- 
derson’s oddest qualification: he earned 
his political science degree last June after 
racking up a high grade in the political 
parties course taught by Professor Harder. 
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Lopct 
A point. 


THE COLD WAR 


Taking It to the U.N. 

In a slablike loudspe 
ing in Manhattan this wee 
conclave, which romantics like to call ‘the 
parliament of man,”’ addressed itself to a 
historic task. The problem before the 
U.N. General Assembly—the persistent 
nitroglycerin-like instabilityof the Middle 
East—was infinitely complex and the po- 
tential consequences of another Mideast- 
ern explosion were incalculable. Yet, for 
all that, the great majority of de 
went to the fifth special se 





er-shaped build- 
the 81-nation 








gates 


ion in the 














13-year history of the A nbly armed 
with nothing more than what the Jap- 
anese engagingly called policy of posi- 
tive wait-and-see.’ 

Virtually every chancellery ir world 

including Soviet Russia been 
thrown off stride by the s of Nikita 
Khrushchev. Ever since the Iraqi coup. 


Khrushchev had rendered the nights hid- 
eous with his full-throated cries for a sum- 
Mideast. In his 


had even accepted 


mit conference on the 
evident eagerness he 
the U.S. and British proposal for a sum- 
mit meeting held within the framework of 
the U.N. Security Council. Then, early 
last week, in one of the most dizzying of 
Russia’s many dizzying 180° turns, Khru- 
shchev abruptly announced that “the Se- 
Council was not in a 
ensure solution of the question of the sit- 
uation in the Near and Middle E af 
“The Security Council .. . is 
practically subordinated to U.S. foreign 
policy” and 


curity position to 





1 








isons 
besides, it includes “the rep- 
resentative of a political corpse, Chiang 
Kai-shek.”’ Both of these facts 
existed when Khrushchev originally ac- 
cepted a Security Council summit. 

In actuality, the composition of the 
Security Council had little or nothing to 
do with Khrushchev's climb-down (se¢ 
belox But to lend a note of conviction 


so-called 
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to his complaints—and to save what dip- 
lomatic face he could—Nikita suggested a 
substitute for a Security Council summit 
an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly “to discuss the withdrawal of 








U.S. troops from Lebanon and British 
troops from Jordan. 
Joint Chuckle. Reaction to Khru- 


shchev’s naked renege ranged from sneers 
to near tears. “On again, off again, Finni- 
gin,” shrugged Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. KHRUSHCHEV MAKES FOOL 
OF HIMSELF, headlined London's tabloid 
Daily Mirror. “Responsibility for evading 
[a summit] meeting with the Security 
Council rests with the Soviet 
Union,” lamented the Times of India. 
But inept as Khrushchev’s performance 
had been, the toward 
kind of international meeting on the Mid- 
east had acquired too much impetus to be 
halted. Within 48 hours of receiving the 
newest Russian proposal, both President 
Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan replied that a General 
Assembly meeting would be “acceptable. 
(Neither Western leader pa ed up the 
opportunity to point out to Nikita that 
his rejection of a Security Council meet- 
ing attended by heads of 
seemed oddly at variance with his alleged 
concern over threats to the peace.) When 
the Security Council met 
U.S. resolution calling for a 


eral Assembly session, it did so in such an 





squarely 


movement some 








governments 





to pass on a 


special Gen- 


aun osphere of unanimity and of decreased 


alarm that when U.S. Delegate Henry 
Cabot Lodge scored a neat debating point 
against Soviet Delegate Arkady Sobolev 


Sobolev joined in the general chuckling. 





HAMMARSKJOLD 
A plan. 





SOBOLEV 


A 
The 81I-Ring Circus. 


sounds of cheer and gentle 
from the Security Council, there 
many who remained glumly convinced 
that the General Assembly meeting woul 
prove nothing but 


icker. 





Despite the 
merriment 
were 


an exercise In compara- 
techniques. ‘What can 
plish at an 81-ring 
nanded one Italian newsman. And in 
London the Economi labeling the Ger 


tive propaganda 





you acco circus?” 











eral Assembly “the monster of Turtl 
Bay,”* characterized it as a beast “too 
apt... . to spout mightily and at length 


and then submerge a leaving the con- 


fusion if anythir 


gain 
deeper. 
ually a safe approach in 
ons, but the 
were by no means 
prove justified. Some of the 


inevitably be 


Pessimism is 





cold-war negoti worst fore- 


bodings certain to 
Assembly Ss 
devoted to 
highly 


could muster enough 








time would 


sterile invective. But it seemed 
unlikely that 
Assen to focus the d 
definitely on U.S. and British 
sion.” Inste some prospect 
that the 
ler to conc 


Middle- 


pectedly 


Russia 





ate in- 





y support 
aggres- 


there was 





jority of members would pre- 
rate their attention on the 
stabilization plan unex- 
unveiled at a preliminary As- 
sembly meeting last week by U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold. As 
Sweden's international civil servant 











stern 


usual 
wrapped his considered proposals in in- 
nocuous langua (“You know, you can’t 
really understand Mr. Hammarskjold the 
time he spe said an Arab diplo- 












mat admiringly.) His recommendations 

@ To counter Nasserite indirect aggres- 
sion, the Arab states should reaffirm the 
Arab League Covenants in which they 


pledged themselves to respect each other's 
1 


sover ivoid interference in 
each other's affairs. (Asking the Arabs to 


nty and to 





“reaffirm” rather than pledge was a 
A long since filled-in cove in the right bank 


re the U.N. now stands 


of the East River 





characteristic Hammarskjold touch.) He 
also hinted at establishment of U.N. ob- 
servation machinery to check on observ- 
ance of these pledges and U.N. guarantees 
of present frontiers in the Middle East. 
@ To facilitate withdrawal of U.S. and 
British troops, the U.N. Observation 
Group in Lebanon and the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization in Jordan should 
become permanent commissions not nec- 
essarily armed, which would “show the 
U.N. flag” in both countries and report 
any threats to their independence. 

@ To strike at one of the underlying 
causes of the political upheavals in the 
Arab world, there should be joint action 


Father & Son 


In their tireless effort to determine how 
Soviet policy is made, Western diplomats 
are often in the position of anthropolo- 
gists trying to reconstruct a dinosaur from 
the evidence of one jawbone. But when 
Nikita Khrushchev performed his clumsy 
about-face on the summit meeting last 
week, the reason was plain to see. He had 
been driven to it by Red China’s Mao 
Tse-tung. 

As has happened before, Khrushchev’s 
cocky impetuosity had got him into trou- 
ble. In the days after the Iraqi coup, 
Nikita conducted his Mideast summit ne- 





Keystone 


Kurusucuev & Mao IN PEKING 
Let's keep in touch! 


by the Arab states and the U.N. in a far- 
ranging economic development program. 

The Trip Wire. In drawing up his 
plan, Dag Hammarskjold had characteris- 
tically proceeded from the existing power 
realities in the Middle East. To begin 
with, he had to take into account Arab 
nationalism; he sought to encourage its 
legitimate development. He sought to 
create conditions of stability so that 
Britain and the U.S. might withdraw 
their troops while retaining their com- 
mercial access to the area. He recog- 
nized that while the West had no in- 
tention of securing its economic interests 
indefinitely by the overt use of force, 
neither did it intend to be deprived of 
those interests by force. 

In the long run, the chief hope that the 
Middle East’s welter of conflicting na- 
tional purposes could peaceably be rec- 
onciled lay in the establishment of a set 
of ground rules that would restrict po- 
litical change in the Middle East to 
orderly, nonviolent channels. In essence, 
what Dag Hammarskjold was proposing 
was acceptance of such a set of rules and 
the establishment of a kind of U.N. trip 
wire to sound the alarm whenever anyone 
showed a disposition to violate them. 
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gotiations with the offhand decisiveness of 
a man who feels no need to consult any- 
one before he answers his mail. When Ei- 
senhower’s note proposing a U.N. summit 
conference arrived in Moscow, Khru- 
shchev and some of his top aides were in 
conference with a group of visiting Aus- 
trians. “Will you excuse us?” said Nikita. 
“We have to draft a reply to Eisen- 
hower's letter.” In just 20 minutes, his 
acceptance note outlined, Khrushchev re- 
appeared. 

In his self-confidence, Khrushchev ig- 
nored the deep-seated hostility inside the 
Kremlin bureaucracy toward a summit 
meeting inside U.N.—a hostility clearly 
indicated by the fact that the first re- 
actions of the kept Soviet press to the 
proposal were uniformly unfavorable. 
Worse yet, he obviously failed to keep in 
touch with Mao, whose journalistic 
mouthpieces, right up to the moment that 
Khrushchev accepted the proposal, were 
denouncing it as “deceptive,” “ridiculous,” 
“full of pitfalls.” 

Then came the flight to Peking—a jour- 
ney that to gleeful Asians seemed to be 
Khrushchev’s dutiful response to a hurry- 
up call from Mao. For four days, behind 
the ancient red walls of Peking’s Imperial 





City, the two arbiters of the Communist 
world negotiated. When they emerged to 
shake hands for the photographers, the 
Peking line had become the Moscow line 
as well. 

The Crackdown. This was not the first 
time Mao Tse-tung had made himself felt 
in Moscow. For two years Communist 
specialists in the West have been specu- 
lating that Mao had something close to a 
veto over some aspects of Soviet policy. 
Such speculation began when the Poles 
and Yugoslavs—soon after the October 
revolt that brought Wladyslaw Gomulka 
to power in Warsaw—reported that Mao 
was pressuring the Soviets to follow a 
more liberal policy toward the satellites. 
Warsaw and Belgrade saw Mao as their 
best champion in the Kremlin. 

At that point, Mao was talking big 
about “letting one hundred flowers bloom” 
—until the blooming flowers of self- 
criticism set off such disorder in his own 
garden that he had to call the whole 
thing off. From then on, Peking worked 
against Gomulka and Tito by attacking 
Yugoslav “revisionism” even more sav- 
agely than did the Russians themselves. 
But the Mao-is-tops theorists stuck to 
their theory, while reversing their field: 
now it was not Mao the liberal they 
cheered, but Mao the hard they feared. 

The available pieces of jawbone are 
not enough to flesh out the skeleton on 
which that theory hangs. But there could 
be little doubt that Mao had vetoed the 
summit. Nor is there much question of a 
sharpening distinction between current 
Russian and Chinese approaches. Khru- 
shchev’s claim to “liberalism” is belied 
by Hungary and his earlier days in the 
Ukraine; but he has pragmatically re- 
sponded to some of the pressures to “lib- 
eralize”’ Russian life. 

Mao is cracking down ever harder, and 
systematically sealing up every tiny gap 
in the Bamboo Curtain. The foreign press 
colony is now almost nonexistent in Pe- 
king. In the past six months, nearly two 
score Chinese servants employed in for- 
eign embassies in Peking (including even 
that of “comradely” Czechoslovakia) have 
been whisked off to jail. Last week Mao's 
government ruled that the embassies and 
foreign business concerns could no longer 
hire their own employees, must accept 
people sent to them by the State Labor 
Bureau. 

Saber & Specter. Obviously, any 
breath of outside air is, in China’s present 
stage, like too much oxygen. Adult Rus- 
sians have known nothing but a Commu- 
nist society for the past 40 years; among 
educated Chinese, the memory of the at- 
mosphere and another kind of thought is 
only nine years old. On such people, Mao 
has to cinch the Marxist straitjacket 
tighter. He is less free to adopt the Rus- 
sians’ confident approach that “peaceful 
competition” will lead to ultimate Com- 
munist triumph. In the classic fashion of 
young dictatorships, Red China must rely 
on “the threat from abroad” as a prop to 
internal discipline. 

All of this was no sign that Mao was 
now calling the tune in the Communist 
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world, or, as London's pinko New States- 
man put it, that “Communism has two 
capitals, two spokesmen of equal weight.” 
It suggests that Mao is a drag who on oc- 
casion has to be heeded. A nation of 600 
million cannot be treated like Bulgaria. 

The Communist Chinese obviously do 
not like a U.N. where Nationalist China 
has a seat and they are excluded; and 
they would hardly welcome Khrushchev’s 
designation of Nehru as the appropriate 
man to represent Asia. Not only did the 
Mao-Khrushchev talks kill the U.N. sum- 
mit conference; they also involved Khru- 
shchev in a display of belligerence that 
went far beyond his usual pro forma re- 
minders of Russian military power. The 
communiqué itself was disfigured by a 
gratuitous threat “to wipe out clean the 
imperial aggressors and so establish ever- 
lasting peace.”’ And on the heels of this 
saber-rattling, Peking calculatedly added 
to the rustle of tensions by moving MIG- 
17 jet fighters into several previously un- 
used airfields along the South China coast, 
one of them only 22 minutes’ flying time 
from Taipei. 

Nationalist Chinese forces, fearful of an 
impending attack on the offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, promptly went 
onto the alert; in Washington the De- 
partment of State protested that Peking 
was “raising the specter of war.’ And in 
the process, Khrushchey’s longstanding 
campaign to persuade the world that the 
Communist nations are just one big nest 
of peace lovers suffered a sharp setback, 

As always, there were some who thought 
that Khrushchev had planned it all that 
way: that having lost the advantage of a 
summit on his terms, he wanted out. But 
he hardly had to back out in a way that 
so reflected on his own authority. 

With Due Deference. The Peking 
meeting was an undisguised personal re- 
verse that could only strengthen the posi- 
tion of the men in Moscow who had re- 
garded his Mideast summit policy as rash 
and unsound. The Russian censors even 
let pass an A.P. dispatch suggesting that 
Khrushchev’s stature had been diminished 
in Moscow. 

Not long ago, chatting with a group of 
distinguished foreigners, Khrushchev con- 
fided that in the long run “we expect our 
relations with the Chinese will be rather 
like England’s with the U.S.’ What Ni- 
kita apparently had in mind was his own 
peculiar interpretation of Anglo-U.S. re- 
lations—a kind of father-son tie in which 
the elder power is accorded the deference 
due to a parent. Last week, thanks to 
Khrushchev’s miscalculations, the whole 
world could see that father’s authority 
was already a little challenged. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Pebbles from the Avalanche 

On the surface the Middle East was 
relatively quiet: not a single government 
collapsed, only two bombs were exploded 
(in Lebanon), only one political plot frus- 
trated (in Jordan). Nevertheless, events 
happened in the Middle East like the first 
pebbles of an avalanche, and almost all of 
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them fell in a direction favorable to 
Egypt’s Nasser. 

Lebanon. The election of General Fuad 
Chehab to the presidency relaxed tension 
but did not end it. Lebanese rebels insist 
on remaining under arms until President 
Camille Chamoun steps down and U.S. 
troops depart; Chamoun, not to be out- 
done, insists on serving out his term to 
the final minute on Sept. 23. President- 
elect Chehab ducked all responsibility: 
the opposition wildly protested the return 
of Dr. Charles Malik as Lebanon’s U.N. 
representative, and Dr. Malik wanted 


Mohamed Youssef 
Murpny & Nasser IN CAlRO 
A late hello, a certain smile. 


Chehab’s endorsement before leaving for 
Manhattan. Chehab, as usual, was cagily 
silent. As a brutal reminder that the rebel- 
enforced general strike, so harmful to 
trade, was supposed to continue, a bomb 
exploded in a Beirut coffeehouse, killing 
two innocent bystanders and wounding 
another. While U.S. marines got their first 
liberty, 2,000 at a time, in Beirut, a pro- 
Chamoun leader and two of his aides were 
found near the Syrian border with their 
throats slit from ear to ear. 

Lebanon's Prime Minister Sami Solh, 
who narrowly escaped assassination two 
weeks ago on the road from Béit Meri and 
was irate at the rebels’ continued holdout, 
tendered his resignation, but President 
Chamoun refused it. Puffing worriedly on 
a hubble-bubble water pipe, Solh told 
newsmen that he could have been butch- 
ered as was Iraq’s Nuri as-Said “if the 
American forces had been 24 hours late.” 
He went on: “The rebels, who had massed 
fresh forces and ammunition from Syria, 
were to launch a big attack shortly after 
the Iraqi coup. Had the U.S. not acted in 
time, the massacres would have dwarfed 





those of 1860* and would have been com- 
parable only to the Armenian massacres 
in Turkey during World War I.” 

Jordan. Reassured by the arrival of 
800 British reinforcements, King Hussein, 
under heavy guard, began to move about 
more freely, helicoptered to the Jordanian 
sector of Jerusalem where he told a Jor- 
danian army audience “we shall never 
allow troublemakers, Communist lackeys 
and atheists to succeed in undermining 
this nation.” But the arrests of pro-Nasser 
suspects continued with monotonous reg- 
ularity: 27 Jordanians were standing trial 
for smuggling in guns and munitions from 
Syria, and several of them seemed certain 
to be publicly hanged; 20 others were 
swept up by the police as members of a 
gang of terrorists and bomb throwers. The 
clandestine radios screamed for Hussein's 
death; the Damascus newspaper Al Nasr 
al Jadid, jeered: “Jordan has turned into 
a huge prison!” 

Four U.S. engineers arrived to try to 
improve Jordan's incredible desert  rail- 
roads (of 21 locomotives, only five are 
operable) and to devise a method of 
speeding up the unloading of cargo at the 
shallow-draft port of Aqaba. For the Brit- 
ish, who are holding the lid tight on this 
boiling cauldron, the situation is becom- 
ing critical. Each possible move seems to 
create more problems than it solves. 

If the British pull out, King Hussein 
will fall. If they take Hussein with them, 
the country is apt to fall to Nasser. The 
Israelis, unwilling to be surrounded by 
Nasser, may well march to the west bank 
of the Jordan River, to give themselves a 
more defensible border as well as 2,165 
more square miles of territory. With obvi- 
ous envy, a British diplomat noted that 
the U.S. evacuation from Lebanon will be 
relatively easy, “since it merely involves 
walking down to the beach.” But in Jor- 
dan there is no easy way out. Said the 
diplomat: “We don't regret going into 
Jordan. But we regret having had to do 
it.” At week’s end the U.S. embassy in 
Amman added to the confusion by “sug- 
gesting” that Americans in Jordan leave 
the country unless there were “compel- 
ling” reasons for them to remain. Grum- 
bled a British officer: “It certainly seems 
ill-timed, I must say.” 

Iraq. The new revolutionary regime 
seems solidly in the saddle but not yet 
shaken down. Last week the mask of 
sweet reasonableness toward the West ap- 
peared to slip a bit. Baghdad censors per- 
mitted the newspaper Al-Yakdha to boast: 
“We have no reason not to consider our- 
selves part of the United Arab Republic.” 
The Baghdad radio announced that 111 
prisoners (39 of them army officers) 
would shortly be tried by military courts 
for past crimes against the state. At the 
U.N., the new Iraqi delegate, Hashim 
Jawad, took his line from Egypt’s shrewd 
Delegate Omar Loutfi by calling U.S. 
troops in Lebanon a “threat to inter- 


* When Druse tribesmen slew thousands of 
Lebanese Christians, leading to European inter- 
vention and the establishment of Lebanon as an 
autonomous province of the Ottoman Empire. 
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national peace” and a violation of the 
U.N. charter, Iraq’s new Premier, Briga- 
dier General Abdul Karim Kassem, had 
not talked that way to President Eisen- 
hower’s special envoy Robert Murphy the 
week before. 

Imperturbable, five-star Ambassador 
Murphy, continuing his shuttling, sooth- 
ing course around the Middle East, ar- 
rived in Cairo to find not a single repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian government at 
the airport to meet him. Nasser pointedly 
snubbed him for 24 hours, telling a visit- 
ing Japanese politician: “Frankly speak- 
ing, I wonder whether I should see Mur- 
phy at all, because I feel Murphy cannot 
understand the Arab mentality.” 

Having got as much mileage as possible 
from the snub, Nasser then met Murphy 
with the greatest cordiality. Murphy later 
told Egyptian newsmen: “We had a very 
thorough, very friendly and very satisfac- 
tory conversation ranging over a large 
number of subjects,” and added of Nas- 
ser: “I have a very high estimate of his 
ability and knowledge.’ Asked an Egyp- 
tian reporter: “Are you going to change 
your policy as a result of talking to Nas- 
ser?” Murphy snapped: “Are you going 
to change yours?” 

Saudi Arabia. One man Murphy did 
not see was Nasser’s commander in chief, 
General Abdel Hakim Amer. General 
Amer was absent on a flying visit to Saudi 
Arabia where he dined with King Saud, 
who six months ago was being blasted by 
Radio Cairo for having “plotted” the as- 
sassination of Nasser. Now the Cairo 
spokesmen cooed that Amer’s visit was 
aimed at “purifying the Arab horizon.” 

All of this brotherly, pan-Arab back- 
slapping made it clear that Nasser was 
suggesting to the other Mideast states 
that they join in one big family dominat- 
ed, naturally, by Nasser and Egypt. If 
Iraqis in the new Cabinet longed to keep 
oil royalties inside their own borders, they 
had to be mindful of the Baghdad street 
mobs that cheer Nasser’s photograph, and 
absorb the lies and fury of Radio Cairo. 

Besides, Nasser offers another form of 
membership in his club, not so binding as 
Syria’s merger with Egypt in the United 
Arab Republic, which has not worked well, 
as even Nasser admits. Iraq, Saudi Ara- 
bia, and eventually Jordan might be per- 
suaded to join a looser association called 
the United Arab States, which now links 
the U.A.R. with the feudal Imam of Yem- 
en, a ruler whose primitivism makes the 
sheiks of Saudi Arabia appear enlightened 
democrats by comparison.“ By joining 
the U.A.S., other Arab rulers might hope 
to keep some internal autonomy and some 
hold on their fabulous oil revenues. Such 
a membership, seemingly voluntary, might 
prove immune to U.N. charges of violat- 
ing the independence of those brotherly 
sovereign states. 












* A temporary and involuntary inmate of the 
m's palace, British-born Rita Nasir, last 
k described how the Imam punishes a recal- 
citrant wife or concubine caught in such of- 
fenses as smoking. She must kneel in front of 
the throne while the Imam’s dentist yanks out 
several of her teeth for each offense. 
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ISRAEL 


Useful Leverage 

On the first of August the Israeli am- 
bassador in Moscow transmitted to Jeru- 
salem a threatening note he had been 
handed by the Soviet government. The 
next day Washington learned that Israel 
was about to ban the overflights of U.S. 
and British planes across Israeli territory, 
thereby cutting off the vital airlift of oil 
and supplies, one of the few trickles of 
aid that is reaching beleaguered Jordan. 

Secretary of State Dulles, not believing 
that Israel could be intimidated by the 
sort of blustering Soviet note that the 





Goupa Metr & Couve DE MURVILLE 
On with arms from France. 


Turks receive and reject nearly every 
month, summoned Israeli Ambassador 
Abba Eban to see what the Israelis were 
up to. Israel did impose a ban on over- 
flights, only to lift it “temporarily” three 
days later—for U.S. planes only. 

Apparently Ben-Gurion’s government 
was not so much frightened by the Rus- 
sian note as eager to use the overflight 
permission as a bargaining lever to force 
the U.S. and Britain into heeding Israel's 
feelings. There had also been other pres- 
sures on Ben-Gurion besides Russia’s. Is- 
rael’s best Afro-Asian friends—especially 
Ghana and Burma—made their disap- 
proval clear, Two left-wing parties in Ben- 
Gurion’s coalition were strongly against 
letting Israel appear too committed to 
the West. Furthermore, Israel has tried 
to avoid backing one faction or another 
among Arab powers, whether Hussein or 
Nasser, on the ground that all are vio- 
lently anti-Israel. 

What the Israelis particularly hoped 
for were positive assurances, in writing 





and publicly pronounced, that Washing- 
ton and London would work to guarantee 
Israel's borders, and would come to Is- 
rael's aid if it was attacked. At week's 
end Israel's Milwaukee-raised Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir was invited to Lon- 
don on short notice. She had just held 
“satisfactory” talks with the French in 
Paris, where the De Gaulle government 
promised stepped-up arms shipments (Is- 
rael and France have been buddies against 
Nasser since Suez). From the British, 
about whom Israelis feel less sure. Min- 
ister Meir wanted a briefing on their 
intentions in Jordan. and a definite prom- 
ise that, if the British do pull out, they 
will leave no arms behind them that 
could be used by a Nasser-dominated 
Jordan against Israel. 


JAPAN 
13th Anniversary 


Early one morning last week 30.000 
Japanese. carrying wreaths, incense sticks 
and bits of white paper folded into the 
shape of flying cranes, poured into Naka- 
jima Park in Hiroshima on the northern 
shore of the Inland Sea. The waning moon 
still hung in the brightening blue sky. 
There was no wind, and the promise of a 
hot day. Said one Japanese. looking sky- 
ward: “It was a morning just like this 
when the bomb fell.” 

The crowd massed before a huge, circu- 
lar grass mound under which are buried 
the thousands of unidentified victims* of 
the first A-bomb drop exactly 13 years 
ago. Green wreaths were soon piled about 
the mound; a forest of incense sticks 
smoldered fragrantly. A bell tolled, sig- 
naling a minute's silence—but some wom- 
en wept aloud. Then, watched by the 
silent crowd, Hiroshima's Mayor Tadao 
Watanabe released 800 doves. Ten black- 
robed Buddhist priests began a solemn, 
monotonous chant of prayers that would 
continue until sundown. 

644 Cranes. The crowd broke up, some 
to file through the Peace Memorial Data 
Hall, a chamber-of-horrors museum con- 
taining mementos of the day Hiroshima 
died, Others congregated around the to- 
ft. statue of Schoolgirl Sadako Sasaki. 
Sadako was two years old when the bomb 
exploded, and only half a mile from the 
explosion’s center of impact. Yet she was 
apparently unharmed, and grew into. a 
lively, likable child. In 1955, one month 
before graduating from grammar school, 
she developed the extreme lethargy that 
is the forerunner of “atom. sickness.” 
Hospitalized, Sadako began folding scraps 
of paper into flying cranes—Japanese leg- 
end holds that a sick person who makes 
1,000 paper cranes will recover. Sadako 
got only as far as 644, and died. 

This year the memorial services were 
marked with a new bitterness. The Tokyo 
newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun editorialized: 
“We hope these commemorative events 
will bring home to those concerned with 








* In the atom bombing of Hiroshima, 71,370 
died. In the U.S. fire-and-bomb raid on Tokyo 
six months earlier, the dead totaled 83,793. 
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the dropping of the bomb that they were 
guilty of acts so shameful that Japan 
will never forget them.” Said Mayor 
Watanabe: “We now view the atom bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima, no matter for what 
purpose, as a crime committed against 
mankind.” And he added: “We have be- 
come frightened.” 

The Fright. What was frightening Ja- 
pan was the sudden sharp rise in leukemia 
deaths among supposedly uninjured survi- 
vors. In the year preceding last week's 
anniversary, 65 in Hiroshima and atom- 
bombed Nagasaki died of “atomic sick- 
ness.” In the previous twelve months, the 
total deaths had been 36; in the year be- 
fore that, 20. Another statistic was just 
as chilling: of 32,000 children born in 
Hiroshima in the past 13 years, nearly 
one in six was deformed or stillborn, U.S. 
Dr. George B. Darling of the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission protests that 
“the incidence of abnormal births to par- 
ents never exposed to atomic radiation is 
higher than the layman suspects, and it’s 
understandable that when one of these oc- 
curs in a family with a history of radiation 
exposure, radiation should be blamed.” 
But Darling concedes: “We are trying to 
measure the effect of something new that 
nobody really understands.” 

For the bomb survivors not yet struck 
down by atom sickness, the worst damage 
appears psychological. Many of them try 
to conceal their identities because they 
often find themselves shunned. Says one 
Japanese bitterly: “People are afraid of 
us. They think we are going to fall sick 
and become a burden, or contaminate 
them. We know now how lepers feel.’’ In 
a public-opinion poll, 40% of Japanese 
questioned said they would not marry a 
bomb survivor; 80% of those who would 
said they would refuse to have children. 
But the most gnawing fear of the survi- 
vors was expressed by one of them: “Each 
morning when I wake up, the nightmare 
recommences. How do I feel? If I find 
that I am even the slightest bit tired, then 
I imagine that the dread onset of ‘leth- 
argy’ has begun.” 

But, just as the world seems able to 
push from its mind the memory of the 
A-bomb, so does Hiroshima itself. While 
the 30,000 pilgrims attended the commem- 
orative service last week, nearly as many 
crowded into a nearby ballpark for a base- 
ball game. As night fell, big bright neon 
signs flashed invitations to amusement 
centers. The broad Ota River glittered 
with floating lanterns, and fireworks burst 
their colored lights against the sky in 
celebration of the joyous Buddhist Festi- 
val of Lanterns. Adjoining the grisly Peace 
Memorial Data Hall in Nakajima Park is 
a modern, air-conditioned hotel that caters 
to the 7,000 foreigners who annually visit 
Hiroshima, and the more wealthy of the 
2,000,000 Japanese visitors. In addition to 
tourists, Hiroshima lives by the brewing 
of beer and the building of ships—and, 
ironically, by the manufacture of howitz- 
ers by Japan’s biggest gunmaker, Nihon 
Seiko, whose sales last year grossed $61 
million and gave employment to more 
than 1,500 Hiroshima citizens. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 
The Sister States 


Out of the smashup of French Indo- 
China in 1954 emerged four states: 
1) Communist North Viet Nam, dark as 
night; 2) South Viet Nam, run by a 
strongly anti-Communist friend of the 
West; 3) the unpredictable Kingdom of 
Cambodia, which chose “active” neutrali- 
ty; 4) a Red-riddled Kingdom of Laos, 
which felt it could afford nothing more 
dynamic than “plain” neutrality. 

Throughout this area last week there was 
a rapid reshuffling of positions. The rea- 
son: Cambodia's Premier, Prince Noro- 


He appealed to the U.S. for aid, threaten- 
ing that if it was not forthcoming, Cam- 
bodia would use “all means at its disposal, 
political or otherwise, to achieve respect 
for its national integrity.”” When the U.S. 
supplied him only with soothing words, 
Sihanouk rushed to embrace Red China, 
announcing the news as he and his Cabinet, 
in a typical Mao stunt, posed working 
in the fields to show the common touch. 
The news was ominous enough to wrench 
State Department eyes momentarily away 
from the Mideast crisis. Carl W. Strom, 
U.S. Ambassador to Cambodia, flew home 
to Washington for consultations. Neigh- 
boring Thailand abruptly declared a 





dom Sihanouk, suddenly abandoned his 
“active” (i.e., pro-Western) neutrality and 
recognized Red China. Sihanouk visited 
Red China two years ago and appeared 
impressed with China’s totalitarian “vig- 
or.” But he was not stampeded into rec- 
ognition then. Last month, Sihanouk 
wrote cogently in the American quarterly 
Foreign Affairs that “a prince and.a 
former king must be well aware that the 
first’ concern of the Communists is to get 
rid of the king and the natural elite of any 
country they lay their hands on.” Only 
last year Cambodia contributed 3,000,- 
ooo French francs for Hungarian relief. 

Soothing Words. What had changed the 
prince’s mind? For centuries Cambodia, 
heir of the lost civilization of Khmer, has 
had to fight off incursions from its close 
neighbors—Viet Nam, Thailand, Burma. 
Two months ago a Viet Nam battalion 
occupied three Cambodian border villages, 
after having previously imprisoned a num- 
ber of Cambodian peasants. Sihanouk ap- 
peared to think invasion was imminent. 





Peter Lennox 
Prince SHHANOUK (IN UNDERSHIRT) DISPLAYING WORKINGMAN’S SOLIDARITY 


Into the arms of Peking. 


“state of emergency” on its border with 
Cambodia. Voices were raised in the 
Philippines for a meeting of the SEATO 
powers to deal with Cambodia’s action. 
In Saigon, Viet Nam’s President Ngo 
Dinh Diem was the most seriously dis- 
turbed, for Red penetration of Cambodia 
would outflank his nation and give the 
Communist Chinese access to the Gulf of 
Siam. Diem rushed his brother Ngo Dinh 
Nhu to the Cambodian capital of Pnom- 
penh to negotiate a settlement of the bor- 
der question, and the Cambodian radio 
announced that terms had been discussed 
in a “relaxed atmosphere.” Sihanouk 
promised, as soon as he returns from his 
current junket to Peking, to pay a visit to 
President Diem in Saigon. 
Vacuum-Sealed World. Prince Sihan- 
ouk could congratulate himself on having 
brought off a political victory—but it was 
a coup that made sense only if the small 
states of Southeast Asia lived in a vacuum- 
sealed world of their own. By using the 
leverage of recognition of Red China, 
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Sihanouk may have unalterably weakened 
Cambodia and its sister states. Laos to 
the north is already partially surrounded 
by Communist powers, has nine elected 
Communist deputies in its 59-man Assem- 
bly and a government that struggles 
(sometimes not hard enough) against cor- 
ruption and mismanagement. In Cambo- 
dia itself the Chinese. who make up 6% 
of the population and most of the mer- 
chant class, will now fall under Peking’s 
direct influence, espionage and subversion. 
All this was quite a price for young Prince 
Sihanouk to pay to win a minor conces- 
sion on a trifling border dispute. 


CYPRUS 
Flight to the East 


I have ordered every activity against 
the English and Turks to cease, but I 
declare that if the provocations by the 
English and Turks continue in any way 
whatsoever, then from the roth of this 
month I will be free to order immediate 
action against them both. 


Hundreds of leaflets bearing this terse 
message fluttered through the streets of 
Nicosia one evening last week just before 
curfew. Men and women. waiting until 
British military patrols rounded the cor- 
ner, furtively scooped up the leaflets, 
eagerly read the truce offer of Colonel 
Grivas, leader of the Greek Cypriot 
EOKA. Next day the British government 

still seething at the recent murder of 
Lieut. Colonel Fredrick Collier as he wa- 
tered his flowers at his bungalow near 
Limassol—was officially silent. But the 
nameless leader of the Turkish Cypri- 
ot underground movement, T.M.T., also 
agreed to call off all attacks “until further 
notice.”’ Cyprus, which has seen 127 killed 
in gangland-type slayings in less than two 
months, breathed a sigh of relief. 

Sussex Gardens. The sigh was echoed 
in Britain, where Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan was weekending in the gardens 
of his Sussex home. The idea struck him 
that this might be the time for a personal 
visit to Athens and Ankara in the hope 
that one quick, bold move, at a time 
when both sides were weary and fearful, 
might finally clear up the bloody mess 
on Cyprus. For six weeks an apparent 
softening had noticeable in the 
Greek position, a willingness to explore 
a settlement that would not insist on the 
future rights of enosis, i.e., the union of 
Cyprus with Greece. Turkey, too, was 
so absorbed by the revolutionary turmoil 
of her Arab neighbors that Cyprus for 
the first time in months was off the front 
pages of Turkish newspapers. 

Within 24 hours of his decision, Mac- 
millan was on his way, declaring: “The 
first thing we need to do is end all the 
horrible bloodshed and misery.” Arriving 
at Athens’ Ellinikon airport, Macmillan 
shook hands with Greece’s handsome 
Prime Minister Constantine Karamanlis, 
who attributes his rapidly greying hair 
to the Cyprus question. At almost the 
same time, Cyprus Governor Sir Hugh 
Foot flew to Athens to talk privately 
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been 


with bearded Archbishop Makarios, the 
exiled ethnarch of Cyprus. 

Green Table. But the Prime Ministers’ 
talks did not go easily. Four and a half 
hours were spent around a green-draped 
table in the Anahtora Palace. Another 
conference was held the following day. 
The Greeks argued for liberal self- 
government for Cyprus that would “unite 
Cypriots, not divide them,” and shied 
away from the British concept of “‘part- 
nership” (Greece, Turkey and Britain all 
to have a voice in governing the island), 
and separate assemblies for Turkish and 
Greek Cypriots, because this seemed too 
close to the partition demanded by Tur- 


James Whitmore— 
KARAMANLIS & MACMILLAN 
How to end the misery. 


key. Besides. argued the Greeks, such a 
plan would freeze into law the hostility 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots that 
has developed only in recent months. 

As the British Prime Minister took off 
for Ankara and similar conferences with 
Turkey's Premier Adnan Menderes, Mac- 
millan was jauntily confident, but Greek 
officials shrugged despondently. Some ob- 
servers thought that Greek pessimism was 
mostly for Turkish consumption and was 
intended to make it easy for Turkey to 
retreat from its insistence on an unwork- 


able partition. Basically, Turkey only 
wants to make sure that Greece does 
not take over this key island 43 miles 


off Turkey's southern shores. 

On troubled Cyprus, five Greek Cypri- 
ots had been murdered since the date of 
Colonel Grivas’ truce offer. They had 
all been killed by EOKA gunmen as 
“Greek traitors.’ Colonel Grivas’ cease- 
fire apparently extended only to Turks 
and British, not to fellow Greeks against 
whom he held a grudge. 





FRANCE 
Fight with the Octopus 


On a soft June evening this summer. 
the police of industrial Lille came upon a 
man named Bachir Boussaid lying in a 
back alley with his head split open. The 
police knew him as a minor Algerian na- 
tionalist who had once belonged to the 
more moderate M.N.A. and then switched 
his allegiance to the terrorist F.L.N. 
Boussaid was taken to a hospital where, 
the police say, his dying delirium was 
composed almost entirely of names and 
addresses. 

A transcript of Boussaid’s last words 
was forwarded to the Paris headquarters 
of the Direction de Surveillance du Terri- 
toire, the secret-service arm of the French 
police. The D.S.T. has long warred on 
the F.L.N.’s clandestine organization in 
France, which levies taxes to finance the 
rebels in Algeria, operates an espionage 
network and an underground escape route. 
The F.L.N.’s biggest coup occurred this 
spring, when it smuggled out of the coun- 
try an entire soccer team made up of star 
Algerian players (Tire, April 28). In 
combatting the F.L.N., French secret po- 
lice have made thousands of arrests, but 
they mostly pick up small fry. In the 
first six months of this year, Algerian 
war violence in Metropolitan France ac- 
counted for 374 dead and 617 wounded. 
Grumbled a D.S.T. agent: “It’s like chop- 
ping at the tips of the tentacles of an 
octopus. We haven't been able to get at 
the beast himself.” 

But there was finally a trail, starting at 
Boussaid’s bedside. It led to addresses in 
Paris, Lil Belfort and Metz. In Paris 
the address was a five-story apartment 
house at 17 Rue Lucien-Sampaix, in the 
working-class roth arrondissement. A new 
building was going up across from the 
apartment house, and D.S.T. agents dis- 
guised in painters’ white overalls drove up 
each morning in a truck that contained a 
battery of cameras with telephoto lenses. 
For days, everyone who entered or left the 
house was filmed. Separating the legiti- 
mate tenants from a recurring stream of 
Algerians, the police narrowed their search 
to a two-room flat on the fifth floor, rent- 
ed by a 28-year-old French girl named 
Cécile Decugis, a cinema technician who 
had once worked in Tunisia. 

Last week, after almost two months of 
photography and tailing suspects, the po- 
lice struck, in Paris and in half a dozen 
other northern cities. The bag was impres- 
sive: some 30 people, ranging from Mo- 
hammed ben Aissi, who, police claim, was 
the head of F.L.N.’s Region No. 3 (north- 
eastern France), to a 24-year-old Moslem 
girl who was a philosophy student at the 
Sorbonne, to a civil servant who worked 
in the French social security office in Lille, 
had access to employment rolls and was 
thus able to supply the names of Moslem 
workers who could be forced to contribute 
to F.L.N. Also gathered in: half a ton of 
documents, including false identity cards 
and residence certificates. The F.L.N. oc- 
topus in France was still alive, but it was 
now missing a few tentacles. 
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No Time for Soldiers 


Out of the French army’s soul-destroy- 
ing trial by fire in Algeria there has so far 
emerged one superlatively combat 
commander, a 42-year-old ex-bank clerk 
from Toul named Marcel Bigeard ( Time 
April 28). So notable is Colonel Bigeard’s 
tactical genius and so successful his Spar- 
tan training methods that for three years, 
whenever French troops 
their rare clearcut victories over the Al- 
gerian rebels, French newspaper readers 
automatically looked for the name of his 
3rd Colonial Paratroop Regiment. Last 
week, to their Frenchmen 
learned that there was no longer any 
place in Algeria for Marcel Bigeard. 

At the root of Bigeard’s troubles lay 
the publicity that his military triumphs 
him. Had the tall, sinewy 
colonel been a graduate of St. Cyr 
(France's West Point), his superiors might 
have put up with him, But they begrudged 
“jumped-up ranker’ 
who perennially poked fun at “generals 
with middle-aged spread. 

Noncom's War. Last April. Bigeard’s 
enemies succeeded in getting him assigned 
to command a special school « 
train junior officers in “revolutionary war- 
fare.” Unlike many other paratroop offi- 
cers, he stood aloof from the army coup of 


good 


scored one of 


confusion 


had won for 


such acclaim to a 





to 


last May, earned the further dislike of the 
balcony generals and colonels of Algiers 
by seornfully condemning their coup 


(“The army, instead of waging war, is in- 
dulging in politics”). And early this month 
when Paris Presse’s Reporter Jean Larte- 
guy visited Bigeard’s school in search of 
material for a series on “the sickness of 
the French army,” the outspoken colonel 
gave him an earful. Dismissing General 
Raoul Salan, commander of French forces 
in Algeria, with the mocking nickname 
Papa” Salan, old Noncom Bigeard ham- 
mered away at his favorite thesis: “The 
stall officers want to run a staff war when 
really this is a noncom’s war... The colo- 
march with their men, not 
circle overhead in helicopters while the 
poor wretches sweat it out in the hills. 
rhe rebel leader we are up against marches 
with his men, draws the same pay as they 
do, eats the same rations. 

Neither Left nor Right. This was the 
opportunity for which Bigeard’s “politi- 
cal officers” of Algiers had been waiting. 
In righteous indignation General Salan 
aide to demand that Bigeard 
apologize and issue a retraction. Bigeard 
refused. and Salan promptly sent him off 
on two months’ compulsory leave, “‘pend- 
ing reassignment in Metropolitan France. 

Last week, leaving Algeria, Bigeard sang 
Auld Lang Syne with the officers and men 
of his old regiment, who had come down 
to see him off, then read a final statement 

Bigeard does not wish his departure to 
be exploited by political parties. He is 
neither of the right nor of the left. His ex- 
pulsion from North Africa distresses him 
considerably, but he does not hate any- 
one for it. As a soldier he had only one 
desire—and that was to help rebuild a 
young, well-equipped, sportsmanlike army 


nels must 


sent an 
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with a great ideal.” To the swarms of re- 


porters who greeted him in Paris, the 
exiled colonel simply reread the same 
statement. “Don’t make me say anything 
else,” he begged with a grin, “or you'll 


have me in the cooler.’ 


Take It or Leave It 

Having had twelve of them since the 
1789 Revolution, the French should be ex- 
perts at writing constitutions, but they 
still have to produce one that really works 
for long. Last week, with his customary 
lofty dignity, Premier Charles de Gaulle 
swept into the Palais Royal to defend his 
own proposed constitution before a special 





ReEYNAub & FRIEND 
How to adapt to realities. 


39-man parliamentary committee set up 
to examine it. De Gaulle was out to solve 
two major problems that have at times 
virtually paralyzed his country—the chaos 
of a supreme but irresponsible Parliament, 
and the long struggle to find some perma- 
nent policy 

The quiet that had settled over France 
since May—a let-Charles-do-it 

had been broken by the protests of the 
non-Communist left (led by former Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendés-France) against giv 
ing as much power to the President as De 
Gaulle proposed, The parliamentary com- 
mittee itseli—led by De Gaulle’s old 
friend, 79-year-old Paul Reynaud, and 
composed entirely of men who had voted 
De Gaulle to power—voted against De 
Gaulle’s Article 21, which requires any 
member of the Assembly to resign if 
made a Cabinet minister. They also had 
objections to the emergency dictatorial 
powers given to the President in Article 
14. “The constitution,” huffed one ex- 
Premier, who apparently has no doubt as 


for France's colonies. 


mood of 





Fifth 
“should not be written 
for De Gaulle. but for 50 years ahead. 
The President after De Gaulle might be 
dangerous.” 


The Missing Word. Speaking like a 


to who the first President of the 


Republic will be. 


stern parent. De Gaulle refused to budge. 
Events of the last twelve years, during 
which the whims of the Assembly had 


toppled 25 governments, proved, said he 
that Articles 14 and 21 are “indispen- 


sable.” Then De Gaulle moved on to a 
subject the committee was anxious to hear 
about—the question of the terri 
tories overseas, including the vast areas of 


more 


French West Africa (see next page 
French Equatorial Africa and Madagas 
car. For these. De Gaulle offered three 


choices 
territories ; 
of France; 
tion with 
government, 
He did not offer a fourth choice—inde- 


1) status quo as semi-autonomous 
>) integration as departments 
or 3) form of federa- 
increased 


some 


France, with self- 


and the absence of this magi« 
off predictable outcries among 
some African France said 
French West Africa Deputy Hammadoun 
Dicko, “must recognize our independence 
and not only our right to independence. 
After hearing a nationalist pep talk by 
Ghana's Prime Minister Kwame Nkru 
mah (‘Make first for independence, and 
you will get the ’ 
African party leaders in Dahomey called 
upon France to help her territories form a 
‘United States of Africa.” De Gaulle ap- 


pendence 
word set 
politicos. 


rest!"), a meeting of 


parently would have the West African 
territories separate states affiliated with 
France. For all their protests, Africans 


were careful not to ask for too much too 
soon, lest France cut off its vital economic 
aid. What Africa really wanted, explained 
Deputy Dicko earnestly, “is independence 
in association with France, not independ- 
ence-secession., 

"Risks & Perils.’ As on the powers of 
the presidency, De Gaulle was firm to the 
point of bluntness. He had no rigid con- 
ception of what the colonial federation 
should be, nor was he against allowing 
the federation to form alliances with other 
\frican states in “a vast community of 
free peoples.” As he put it, “the work 
that has been immense and 
new: to build an ensemble on the basis of 
spontaneous acceptance | by France itself 
and the overseas territories . . . of an as- 
sociation adapted to the realities of the 
modern world. 

But, said he 


started is 


in effect: either the ter- 
ritories must or they 
must secede and suffer all the “risks and 
perils” (i.c., no more aid) that that would 
involve. Then, having stated his case, the 
Premier strode out of the Palais Royal 
announced that he would visit French 
West Africa and Madagascar to sell his 
program in person before the people troop 
to the polls to vote yes or no next month. 
He was counting on the fund of good will 
he had earned among Africans with his 
wartime Free French proclamations from 
Srazzaville on the Congo, and on a dawn- 
ing African awareness of the possibility of 
a more fruitful future in partnership. 


accept association 
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FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


ROMPTLY at sunrise every Friday, 

the highest nobles and chiefs of the 
Mossi tribe gather outside the concrete 
palace in the capital of Upper Volta to go 
through a ceremony that has changed not 
one jot in centuries. Groveling in the 
dust, the chiefs render homage to the no- 
bles and then in turn take homage from 
the multitudes around. When all that is 
done, drums begin to roll, and a plump 
young man of 28 suddenly appears, dressed 
in a bright red cap and robe. To 1,700,000 
Mossi, the young Moro Naba is the incar- 
nation of the sun on earth, and he rules 
through a court more rigid in its ritual 
than that of Louis XIV, the Sun King. 
Each week, after the nobles have abased 
themselves before him, the Moro Naba 
heads for a splendidly caparisoned stallion. 
But just as he is about to mount, his Chief 
of Eunuchs confronts him and begs him 
not to ride away. With the same angry 
gesture he uses every Friday, the Moro 
Naba protests, but finally yields, saying 
“T shall not depart.” 

This ceremony of “The False Depar- 
ture’—which dates back to the day that 
one of the Naba’s ancestors was persuaded 
not to desert his people to pursue a favo- 
rite runaway wife—is unique to the Upper 
Volta in the eight territories of French 
West Africa, but is in a way symbolic of 
the whole region’s inheritance of paradox 
and anachronism. Next month Premier 
de Gaulle’s new constitution will go before 
the people, who by choosing white or 
green cards will decide whether or not to 
cast their lot permanently with the French. 
Whether this will prove a false departure, 
with the Africans refusing to go, depends 
partly on how eloquent De Gaulle proves 
in person on a tour of West Africa in the 
next fortnight. France’s colonial record, 
splotchy elsewhere, is quite good in West 
Africa. And the French have shown them- 
selves surprisingly adaptable to Africa's 
growing demands. 

Of French West Africa’s nearly 19 mil- 
lion people, nine million are Moslems, one 
million Christians, the rest pagan animists. 
The Negroes alone speak 120 different 
languages. Just outside the teeming mod- 
ern city of Abidjan, villagers still slaugh- 
ter small children and toss their disem- 
boweled bodies into the river to make sure 
of a good year’s fishing. Until this year, 
Mauritania, whose Berber people call 
themselves “whites” ( Bidanes ), felt itself 
too poor to have a capital of its own; it 
shared Saint-Louis, which was the capital 
of black Senegal. In Dahomey, which 
means “The Belly of Dan,” after an an- 
cient king who ate his victims, the fiercest 
warriors were once the Amazons. And 
among the Tuareg tribes of the Niger, it 
is the men, not the women, who wear 
veils. 

Frenchman's Burden. To these oddly 
assorted lands, half the size of Europe, al- 
most seven times the size of Texas, France 
clings tenaciously, even though much of 
the land is still poor and only 50,000 
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Frenchmen live there. Not for years will 
the $550 million poured in since 148 be- 
gin to pay ofi—but there are riches to be 
found, and France seems determined not 
to let this vast remnant of its empire go 
by default, or to make the same mistakes 
that led to Algeria. 

So far, the thundering cries of national- 
ism that rocked North Africa have failed 
to disrupt the lands to the south and west. 
Even Mauritania’s powerful Emir of Trar- 
za, absolute ruler of 50.000 warriors, who 
stunned Paris by swearing allegiance to 
the King of Morocco last April, has de- 
clared: “No one can say that France has 
exploited Mauritania. On the contrary, it 
has been for her a burden.”” Most of 
French West Africa's present leaders want 
France to carry the burden for a long 





Larry Burrows—Lire 
Minister HoupHovet-Boicny 


"We don't want independence.” 


time to come—and France willingly does 
so in the firm belief that, with its deserts 
irrigated and its veins of wealth open, the 
territory will someday justify the effort. 

With no sizable community of French 
colons to harass and badger it, the Paris 
government has been able to conduct a 
far more consistent policy than it has else- 
where. When Socialist Guy Mollet be- 
came Premier in 1956, he appointed as 
Minister of Overseas Territories the far- 
sighted mayor of Marseilles, Gaston Def- 
ferre. While his colleagues busied them- 
selves with a disastrous Algerian policy 
that eventually led to rebellion, Defferre 
drafted a really effective loi-cadre (skele- 
ton law) for French West Africa. Though 
the chief executive of each territory was 
to be a Paris-appointed premier, respon- 
sible for defense and foreign relations, the 
domestic power was placed in the hands of 
elected assemblies, which choose their own 
cabinet ministers to tax and run each 
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country. Over all these is a Grand Coun- 
cil, which sits in Dakar and coordinates 
the activities of the entire area. 

"Who Is Independent?" Only last 
month the De Gaulle government decided 
that henceforth the territorial premiers 
would be elected Africans, instead of Eu- 
ropeans. As a result of such concessions 
—and of the obvious fact that French 
West Africa is wholly dependent on France 
and the French Union for nearly 80% of 
its trade—France has a reservoir of good 
will. French West Africa’s most noted 
political leader is Félix Houphouet-Boigny, 
sophisticated mayor of the Ivory Coast's 
capital of Abidjan and a minister of state 
in De Gaulle’s Cabinet. Says he: “We 
don’t want independence. My neighbor 
Nkrumah in Ghana is independent, and 
as a result must support an army which 
is very expensive. Who is really independ- 
ent, anyway?” 

There was a time when Houphouet- 
Boigny talked quite differently. In 1949 
he called an interterritory congress of 
French West Africa’s most powerful po- 
litical party, the Rassemblement Dém- 
ocratique Africain, and pledged allegiance 
to the French Communists and their fight 
against “the forces of imperialism.” Thus 
encouraged, the Communists began to in- 
filtrate the R.D.A., but so incited its 
members that bloody riots erupted. The 
following year, African Deputies in the 
French Assembly broke with the Commu- 
nists. Today the influence of Communism 
is negligible in the political hierarchy of 
French West Africa. 

Next to Houphouet-Boigny, the most 
powerful man in the R.D.A, is a 36-year- 
old labor leader named Sékou Touré, now 
the vice premier of Guinea. A onetime 
Marxist and incorrigible troublemaker for 
France, he is a ruthless man who used to 
burn the houses of his enemies, and looks 
upon the /Joi-cadre as only one step to- 
ward autonomy. But the French regard 
him benignly as one of the ablest ad- 
ministrators in the whole territory. “I am 
no socialist,” says he, “and neither are 
my colleagues. We have studied the prin- 
ciples of socialism, Communism, the 
M.R.P., the European Unionists, and we 
have adopted principles which correspond 
to the needs of Africa today.” Chief need 
of Africa; “Lots of capital. But to attract 
it we must inspire confidence in investors. 
Our responsibility is to inform the Afri- 
can people of their responsibility in this 
matter,” 

Peanuts & Problems. Unfortunately, 
only Houphouet-Boigny’s Ivory Coast 
and Touré’s Guinea have inspired much 
confidence so far. Though Senegal was the 
first territory to be colonized, its economy 
still depends mostly on peanuts—a crop 
that gradually exhausts the soil. Mauri- 
tania, which has only four towns of 3,000 
people or more, is a vast desert whose rich 
deposits of iron and copper ore are still to 
be exploited. The Upper Volta has as 
many livestock as people, and its workers 
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engineers and 850 African workers, 
it will, when finished in 1959, sup- 
ply 17,800 kw of electricity for 
territory's increasing power needs. 





ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast capital and Gulf of Guinea port for Félix Houphouet-Boigny Bridge across Ebrié Lagoon, with four- 
export of coffee, cocoa, palm oil and tropical wood, is modern lane highway, paths for cyclists and pedestrians and lower-level 
city with population of 125 including 8,000 Europeans. railroad tracks, ends in plaza circled by government buildings. 





must migrate from the territory each year 
to find jobs. Niger, the largest territory, 
and Dahomey, the smallest, barely man- 
age to survive. 

Throughout these destitute lands, the 
French have made isolated but highly 
promising efforts at development. In the 
French Sudan, the TVA-like Office du 
Niger, located in a tree-shaded and pros- 
perous town that was once just a cluster 
of huts, has built a $21 million dam 
across the Niger River, on top of which 
lie the tracks for the still nonexistent 
Trans-Saharan Railroad (the railroad sta- 
tion is currently being used as an office 
building). The Office has reclaimed more 
than 108,000 acres of desert where cotton 
and rice can now grow, hopes eventually 
to have 2,000,000 acres under cultivation. 

"Avion!" With its huge exports of co- 
coa ($30 million a year) and coffee ($60 
million), as well as its dense forests, the 
Ivory Coast is rich by comparison. By sun- 
rise the people of Abidjan are already on 
their way to work, the men loping along 
in giant and graceful strides, bantering in 
a French laced with local slang, e.g., 
“Avion!” for “Hurry up!", “Japon” for 
anything shoddy. The symbol of the 
Coast's progress is the French-financed 
Félix Houphouet-Boigny Bridge that 
stretches across the Ebrié Lagoon and 
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supports a four-lane highway and a two- 
track railway, 

Guinea, the home of the headwaters of 
the Senegal and Niger Rivers, has plunged 
into the most ambitious industrial program 
in French West Africa. Touré has abol- 
ished the corruption-ridden French office 
of cantonal chiefs, is now training a cadre 
of 106 administrative experts to run the 
land. French, Swiss, Canadian and U.S. 
money is backing a $200 million bauxite 
development program. “In five years,” 
says one French official, “Guinea will be 
unrecognizable.” 

The Realists. In their efforts to keep 
the good will of French West Africa. the 
French have sent down much more than 
money. They have also exported a dedi- 
cated group of civil servants and army 
men. Headed by the soldier-doctor Gen- 
eral Pierre Richet, a small team of 25 
doctors and 1,200 nurses and_techni- 
cians move constantly about in mobile 
medical units, ridding the countryside of 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, syphilis, crip- 
pling yaws and blinding trachoma. In 
some areas sleeping sickness once afflicted 
as many as 80% to 97% of the popula- 
tion, killed off one in five of its victims. 
Today the mortality rate is close to zero. 

In education there has been no such 
spectacular progress. Illiteracy is still 
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enormous. Only 13.5% of the children go 
to school, and the whole area has only 
one university—the University of Dakar 
in Senegal, which has fewer than 1,000 
students. But the African leaders are open- 
ing new schools every day, preparing for 
a future that seems destined to follow a 
pattern of its own. Except among a few 
Berbers in Mauritania, Nasserism has no 
appeal; and though it is fashionable in 
Abidjan for ladies to have a picture of 
Nkrumah’s face woven into their dresses, 
the example of independent Ghana arouses 
far less excitement than it does in Brit- 
ish Africa. ‘ 

Though young hotheads cry for inde- 
pendence, what the present generation of 
leaders want is something a good deal 
more mystical and at the same time more 
realistic—a kind of proud brotherhood, 
not only with all of Africa, but also with 
France. “Our fundamental choice,” Touré 
has said, “resides in the entire decoloni- 
zation of Africa—its men, its economy, 
its administrative organization, in order 
to build a solid Franco-African communi- 
ty. Our heart, our reason, even more than 
our most evident self-interest, makes us 
choose, without hesitation, interdepend- 
ence and liberty in this union, rather than 
a definition of ourselves without France 
and against France.” 
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THE AMERICAS 


Famous Friends 

Just by arriving when he did, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles made 
one of the most important points of his 
two-day trip to Brazil last week. It was his 
first visit to South America in two years— 
and he made it with U.S. troops standing 
ready in Lebanon and debate on the Mid- 
dle East situation about to begin in the 
U.N. Said Rio’s Diario Carioca: “By his 
very presence here at this time, Senhor 
Dulles proves false the idea that the U.S. 
neglects Latin America.” 

Hold the Vultures. Dulles flew down to 
talk with President Juscelino Kubitschek 
and to repair the damage done to inter- 


ing-in the gilt study of Laranjeiras Pal- 
ace the day after Dulles arrived. Its 
gist: 1) a strong re-establishment of Pan- 
American unity, with Latin America’s im- 
portance to the U.S. and the free world 
clearly emphasized; 2) a ten-year pro- 
gram, coordinated by a central agency, to 
raise Latin American productivity and 
living standards, thereby throw up a bar- 
rier against Communist penetration. 
Seven-Column Spread. Kubitschek did 
not press his idea of launching Operation 
Pan-American with a summit meeting. “A 
presidential conference,” he said, “might 
be opportune to launch the Operation in 
due course, after full discussion and prepa- 
ration.” Their final agreement: Brazil and 
the U.S. will sound out the other 19 repub- 


Just One More. Three days after it ran 
the picture, Jornal (but not Lacerda’s Tri- 
buna) grudgingly explained what really 
happened. Kubitschek was merely implor- 
ing the photographers to end their de- 
mands for “just one more,” while a smil- 
ing, relaxed Dulles held a green Brazilian 
dispatch case containing the joint declara- 
tion they were about to sign. 

If Kubitschek had indeed been pleading 
for anything, he might have deserved cred- 
it for a plea well presented. After a second 
meeting, Dulles dashed off for a lunch- 
eon talk before the American Chamber of 
Commerce, then flew to Brazil's new capi- 
tal, Brasilia, for a farewell dinner with 
Kubitschek. Then he headed back for 
Washington, where at week’s end the 





Duties & PresipeENT KuBITSCHEK AT R10 MEETING 


The lie was seven columns 


American solidarity by the anti-Nixon 
riots last May. Kubitschek had written to 
President Eisenhower suggesting a presi- 
dential get-together. Later he proposed 
“Operation Pan-American” for a long-run 
strengthening of the hemisphere’s bonds 
by planned economic development. Dulles 
studied Kubitschek’s proposals on the long 
flight south, and also read reports of the 
reception being planned for him by left- 
ists and nationalists. Flocks of vultures 
were to be released, roadblocks set up, 
demonstrations staged by professional 
Reds with signs reading “Dulles will not 
pass.’ But as he rode under an overcast 
sky into downtown Rio from the interna- 
tional airport, the only demonstrators in 
sight were 200 cheering, clapping Brazili- 
ans waiting outside the U.S. embassy. 
Dulles and Kubitschek hit it off fa- 
mously from the start. Kubitschek had 
thought out his Operation Pan-American, 
presented it forcefully at their first meet- 
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lics in the hemisphere, and, if accepta- 
ble, set up a working group in Washington 
by late September to draw up an outline 
development program; any meeting of 
Presidents would follow later. With that 
settled, Dulles and Kubitschek took time 
out to pose for pictures. 

One of them showed Kubitschek, his 
arms spread, apparently pleading with 
Dulles, who seemed to be looking into his 
wallet (see cut). It was enough to send 
Rio’s nationalist press into tail spins. The 
normally staid Jornal do Brasil spread it 
seven columns across the front page, ran 
a caption implying that Kubitschek was 
pleading desperately with a sardonically 
grinning Dulles. Jeered Congressman Car- 
los Lacerda in his Tribuna da Imprensa: 
“Kubitschek, the President, rises respect- 
fully to talk to Secretary Dulles in a lan- 
guage which cannot be understood. For it 
is the language of a subaltern speaking to 
a superior.” 


Export-Import Bank announced that cred- 
its totaling $58 million in favor of the 
Bank of Brazil had been granted by a 
consortium of U.S. private banks, along 
with a $100 million credit from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank itself. 


COLOMBIA 
Civilian Takes Over 


Under the stained-glass dome of the 
Capitol in Bogota, a Liberal intellectual 
with a talent for adroit political compro- 
mise became President of Colombia last 
week, ending five years of military rule. 
The tricolored sash of office flashing across 
his starched shirt, Dr. Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo, 52, stood stiffly through an enthu- 
siastic 21-gun salute that shattered a Cap- 
itol window. He listened gravely to aging 
(69), ailing Conservative Senate Presi- 
dent Laureano Gémez, who struggled to 
his feet to read the oath of office. Lleras 
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This is what we work for at Parke-Davis 


. . . the better health and longer life that come with better medicines 


Most of us look forward to summertime as a season for 
pleasant, outdoor living. But for allergy sufferers the 
delights of summer are dampened by itches, wheezes and 
sneezes. And many people, summer or winter, cannot 
enjoy certain foods without setting off an allergic “storm.” 


Fortunately, a new group of drugs, developed in research 
laboratories of pharmaceutical houses such as Parke, 
Davis & Company, goes a long way in relieving the agonies 
of allergies. Because there are many types of allergic 
reactions—caused by a variety of substances from rag- 


weed to rugs, tree pollens to milk or eggs—diagnosis of 
each individual situation by a physician is a “must.”’ Once 
the cause is determined, treatment under a physician’s 
directions and prescription for antihistaminic medicine 
often will temporarily bring complete or partial relief. 


Better medicines from great research laboratories, plus 
advanced medical understanding of allergic conditions, 
contribute greatly to the better health and longer life of 
allergy victims. 
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fever as early as 1912, and the company 
was first in America to make available an 
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effective antihistaminic drug. Research 
in the field of allergies is still a major 
project in the Parke-Davis laboratories. 
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Camargo answered, “I swear,” and democ- 
racy was back in business. 

No Champagne. There was no inaugu- 
ral ball, not even a modest champagne 
reception. It was, said Lleras, a simple 
ceremony “to set an example of auster- 
ity.” But foreign visitors (including a six- 
man U.S. delegation), well-braided gener- 
als and curbside crowds turned out to 
honor the architect of the new Colombian 
ideal of the “National Front. 

\ onetime journalist, university presi- 
dent, secretary-general of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and veteran of a 
previous tour as President (1945-46), Lle- 
National Front started by 
joining his Liberals with Laureano G6- 
mez Conservatives to aid a group of 
fed-up army officers bounce Dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla on May to, 1957. 
Now Lleras rules under a pact that splits 
the Cabinet, Congress and local 
fifty-fhifty between the two parties. 

But the pact has not yet spread to the 

mountainous backlands, where bandits 
peasants and landowners continue a bitter 
Conservative-Liberal war that has killed 
200,000 Colombians in the past decade. 
In the week before inauguration day, two 
soldiers and 41 bandits died in battle. 
Lleras in his inaugural speech promised 
vigorous pacification.” He will have the 
help of the army, which has served as 
faithful caretaker, through a five-man 
junta, since Rojas Pinilla’s ouster, 

Huge Debts. The President's other big 
problem is an economy dragged down- 
ward by the Rojas regime's extravagance 
and the y 
coffee income this year. The junta made 
a start by imposing what Colombian busi- 
nessmen call “organized recession,” in- 
cluding severe import restrictions on ev- 
erything from toothpaste to typewriters. 
The cost of living is still climbing at a 
rate of % a year, and Lleras warns that 
if coffee prices are not stabilized, ‘this 
country may explode.’ 

But in last week's return to 
democracy, Colombians temporarily put 
aside the problems of their fertile, under- 
developed land. As their final official act, 
the junta members tactfully voted their 
own retirement from active service. In his 
first official act, Lleras Camargo decorated 
all five with the Cross of Boyaca, Co- 
lombia’s highest medal. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Native Governor 

For the Virgin Islands, one of the tini- 
est (132 sq. mi.) of U.S. territories, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower last week nominated a 
new Governor and fellow Republican 
John David Merwin. He is the youngest 
(36) and the first native-born islander of 
the eight civil Governors named since 
the U.S. bought the Virgins from Denmark 
in 1917 for $25 million. 

Lawyer Merwin comes from one of the 
four so-called “royal families” of St. Croix, 
largest of the islands., His great-great- 
grandfather on the maternal side migrat- 
ed from Ireland in the early 1800s; his 
paternal grandfather was a Connecticut 
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Lieras & GOMEZ 
Time for democracy. 


Yankee who arrived in 1885. When John 
David was born in the family mansion, 
the Merwins owned one-sixth of St. Croix’s 
52,000 acres. Merwin had a cosmopolitan 
upbringing: grammar schooling in the 
British colony of Antigua; international 
law, briefly, at the University of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland; Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico; a degree in economics 
at Yale (°43); and, after World War II 
service as an artillery captain (Bronze 
Star, Croix de guerre with silver star), an- 
other degree, in law, at George Washing- 
ton University (48). Merwin went back 
to the islands to practice, left again for 
active duty in the Korean war. 

With a predominantly (85°) Negro 
population, the Virgin Islands is race con- 





Joun Daviy MERWIN 
Time for a home-grown boy. 





scious; it has had three Negro Governors 
since 1946. But being white did not handi- 
cap Merwin; in 1954 he-went to the Virgin 
Islands Senate with the largest popular 
vote given a Senator-at-large. By last De- 
cember he took the No. 2 post in the 
administration as Government Secretary, 
showed a steady hand at finance. re- 
vamped the tax program and the Alcohol 
Control Board. Seven weeks ago, when 
Atlanta-born Negro Walter A. Gordon 
stepped out of the governorship after two 
years, eight months and into 
a-year federal judgeship, Merwin replaced 
him as acting Governor. His confirmation 
by the U.S. Senate to the $19.000-a-vear 
post seems certain, 


ARGENTINA 


Peronista Comeback 

The Argentine Senate, whose every seat 
is held by President Arturo Frondizi’s 
Intransigent Radicals, rubber-stamped the 
President's sweeping labor code one day 
last week, and the way was left clear for 
followers of ex-Dictator Juan Perén to re- 
capture their old stronghold of power, the 
3,000,000-member General Confederation 
of Labor (C.G.T.). Despite strong oppo- 
sition from business groups, the Roman 
Catholic Church and most of the press, 
another of Frondizi’s vote-getting prom- 
ises to'the Peronistas was thus made good. 

The bill, rammed through the Chamber 
of Deputies two weeks earlier by the gov- 
ernment’s two-thirds majority, is admira- 
bly democratic in form. It requires Fron- 
dizi to name government administrators, 
who must hold free elections of officers in 
each of the C.G.T.’s 138 member unions 
within 90 days. Unions recognized by the 
Labor Ministry will get tax exemptions, 
exclusive bargaining rights in their fields 
and compulsory checkoff of dues. Charges 
of unfair labor practices will be ruled on 
by a government board. 

But so much democracy, in the practi- 
cal terms of the moment, means so much 
Peronism, In the days of the dictatorship, 
the C.G.T. was run from top to bottom 
by Peronistas, and the rank and file still 
remember the lavish raises and feather- 
bedding privileges that the Peronista lead- 
ers won. Even during the days of the 
provisional military regime that preceded 
Frondizi, the Peronistas held on to control 
of many unions. They now boss 90, in 
cluding the powerful meat packers. street- 
car workers and textile workers. In the 
new elections they will probably take over 
most of the 26 unions currently bossed by 
anti-Peronistas and the 22 unions 
run by Communists or Soc 

With control of the C.G.T.’s national 
machinery and most of the member un- 
ions, Peronism will have its old mass or- 
ganization intact. But Frondizi has shown 
no intention of letting Perén himself re- 
turn to Argentina. In his delicate. dan- 
gerous balancing act, the left-of-center 
President has allowed Peronism to rebuild 
itself as a counterweight to the conserva- 
tive army and business elements. Now he 
must endure the kind of greedy heckling 
at which Peronistas excel. 
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HE WHO OBTAINS 
HAS LITTLE 

HE WHO SCATTERS 
HAS MUCH 


LAO-TZU ON GENEROSITY 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA (tay Great Ideas of Eastern Man...one of a senies 













While rubbernecking in Manhattan in 
his billowy red robes of office and a three- 
cornered black hat, the Lord Mayor of 
Bristol, England, Fitzroy Chamberlain, 
dropped an unlikely footnote to history. 
Historians, said he, are hopelessly unjust 
in attributing the name America to Ital- 
ian Mapmaker and Merchant Amerigo 
Vespucci (1451-1512). The eponym in 
truth: a fine English lad named Richard 
Amerycke. In the Bristol view of history, 
Amerycke, a customs collector, saw to it 
that Italian Explorer John Cabot, who 
discovered Cape Breton Island in 1497 
and claimed it for the British crown, 
received a pension from King Henry VII. 
A grateful Cabot then named the con- 
quest for his benefactor. Said the Lord 
Mayor, straight-faced: “Everyone — in 
Bristol has always known it.” 

Author Ernest Hemingway was bull- 
mad, Esquire magazine angered him by 
proposing to reprint three Hemingway 
stories about the Spanish civil war with- 
out his O.K. Then his own Manhattan 
lawyer added to Papa's fury by implying 
in court that the Old Man of the Plea 
did not want the stories in print because 
they favored the Red-backed Spanish 
Loyalists. Rumbled Papa: “I gave him 
hell for it. I have not changed my atti- 
tude about the Spanish civil war. I was 
for the Loyalists, and I still feel that way 
about the Loyalists.” Actually, explained 
Hemingway, the stories simply weren't 
good enough. Esquire readily settled for 
one story and the tide of publicity. 

Indonesia's neutralist President Su- 
karno, who only last May was blustering 
that “all I have to do is wink” to get 
Communist aid, put on a broad smile 
and invited U.S. Ambassador Howard P. 
Jones to a garden party in the President's 
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ScarF DANCE IN JAVA 
Bid from the President. 








countryside palace in Java. Partners in a 
loose-limbed. international version of the 
native scarf dance: Jones and Brenda 
Pavlic, wife of the Yugoslav ambassador, 
Sukarno and Mrs. James C. Baird Jr., 
wife of the ICA Director for Indonesia. 
From the family closet of Republican 
Attorney General William Pierce Rogers 
came a political skeleton: daughter Dale, 
21, a senior at Cornell University, is a 
registered Democrat. Said her mother, in 
a ragged defense: “When politics comes 
up at home, she is pretty much out of it.” 
In keeping with an old family custom, 
a cousin of Jordan's young King Hussein 
gratefully took the helping hand of the 
British government last week. On dole in 
Scunthorpe, England, after being laid off 
from his $34-a-week job in a steel mill, 
was Hussein Mohammed Sagaffi, 29, who 
nevertheless decided not to go home 
again: “My family would give me money 
ast, but I 
prefer the Western way of —to be 
able to take my wife to a dance if I like.” 
Heedless of acres of bikini-clad flesh. 
Riviera tourists paid boatmen $10 a head 
to ride from Monte Carlo to nearby Cap- 
d‘Ail. The lure: a possible chance of spy- 
ing vacationing Sir Winston Churchill 
propped up on the shore in shorts. wide- 
brimmed straw hat, open-necked shirt 
and cigar. 








Lusty Beat-Generation Novelist Jack 
(On the Road) Kerouac, who writes as 
if the punctuation keys Were filed from 
his typewriter, let readers of the avant- 
garde Evergreen Review in on how he 
does it. His methods for “spontaneous 
prose”: “No periods separating sentence 
structures already arbitrarily riddled by 





false colons and timid usually needless 
commas—but the vigorous space dash 
separating rhetorical breathing (as jazz 
musicians drawing breath between out- 
blown phrases). No pause to think of 
proper word but the infantile pileup of 
scatological buildup words till satisfaction 
is gained. If possible write ‘without con- 
sciousness’ in semi-trance.” 

Shaping up for the new TV season, 
frog-voiced Arthur Godfrey, with famil- 
iar humility, let three oldtime helpers out 
of the pond. No longer little Godfreys: 
easygoing Singer Janette Davis, since 
1956 producer of Arthur's low-rated Tal- 
ent Scouts show; her husband, Frank 
Musiello, associate producer of the same 
program; Robert Bleyer, director of both 
Talent Scouts and Godfrey's morning 
two-hour TV sales pitch. 

A specialist in hurling the discus a 
country mile (168 ft. 84 in. in 1952 
Olympics), burly Schoolteacher Nina 
Ponomareva, 29. was herself hurled— 
right off the U.S.S.R. track and field 
team. Bounced with her, for “egotistical 
and uncomradely conduct,” was another 
chunky champ, Shot Putter Galina Zy- 
bina. For Nina, disgrace was nothing new: 
visiting London for a track meet in 1956, 
she raised hackles and eyebrows by walk- 
ing out of a shop with five filched hats 
under her arm, later coughed up $8.82 in 
court costs to get free of stern British law. 

First gift announced by the Rockefel- 
ler-endowed Philippine foundation named 
for the late President Ramon Magsaysay: 
$10,000 to India’s gentle, bearded Vinoba 
Bhave (Time, May 11. 1953). for com- 
munity leadership. A dhoti-clad disciple 
of Mohandas Gandhi, Ascetic Bhave 
seven years ago set out walking the land 
to talk landowners into giving 50 million 
acres free to landless families, so far has 





Jim Burke—Lire 


VINOBA BHAVE 
Bundle from the Rockefellers. 
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Before you buy any life insurance, 


AN 


“Yes, MONY 


- 


does it!” 





be sure to find out 


how MONY offers you lower rates on larger policies! 


Now, by bringing the modern, money- 
saving discount principle to life insur- 
ance, MONY makes it easier for you 
to buy the amount of insurance you 
really need. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: Right now, 
MONY offers you lower rates per thou- 
sand on nearly all types of new individ- 
ual life insurance policies with face 
amounts of $5,000 or over. And you get 
an even lower rate per thousand when 
the policy is for $10,000 or more! Over 
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the years, your total premium reduc- 
tions may well amount to hundreds of 
dollars! See examples below: 

MONY'S DISCOUNT TABLE 


Annual 
Premium 
Reduction 
per Thousand 


How muth less you pay... 


in 10 Yrs" in 20 Yrs’ 
Premiums Premiums 


wm VU , re : | ‘< 
} 2 if ysiaga 


The Mutual Lite Insurance Company Of New York, New York N.Y. 
Offices located throughout the United Stotes and in Canada 


FOR LIFE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, AND GROUP INSURANCE 
MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 





Whatever your need for life insurance 
—retirement income, college education, 
security for your family—MONY's 
Discount Plan can play a vital part in 
strengthening your personal insurance 
program. If you would like further in- 
formation, we'd like you to have our 
free booklet, “Lire INSURANCE AT A 
Discount From MONY!” 





as For your FREE copy, 
i] mail ¢ I 
Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-88 | 
Broadway at 55th Street | 
New York 19. N.Y 
I would like a copy of your | 
FREE booklet, ‘Lire INSURANCE l 
at A Discount rrom MONY!" | 


* coupon today! 





Address, 
County 


City or Zone _ 





State_ 


Occupation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name. - 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Date of Birth_ : 
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collected some 7,000,000 acres, 2,500 en- 
tire villages. Said the citation: “He has 
sought nothing for himself, least of all rec- 
ognition of his achievements, and has won 
the highest respect of his countrymen.” 
In a mood somewhat short of ecstasy, 
Cinemactress Hedy Lamarr, 44, and five 
times wed, departed (legal separation ) 
from her latest, Houston Oilman W. How- 
ard Lee, fiftyish. For keeping her distance, 
Hedy will get $100,000 a year, an addi- 
tional $105,000 in a lump sum. “I feel 
| sure Howard and I will never divorce,” 
she sighed. “Basically, we are very fond 
of each other.” 



















YOUWD KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 


The plumed coffee boy of Chicago’s world-famed 
Pump Room is a perfect symbol of the superb 
cuisine and service you find at the Imperial 
Hotels in Chicago, Toronto, and 
Ottawa. Whether it’s succulent 
steak at the Sherman’s celebrated 
Porterhouse Restaurant or 


lighter-than-air souffle at the 


Lord Simcoe’s Captain’s Table, 
you dine with a flair! Of Se Ss 
At 84, former President Herbert 
Hoover sat down in his “comfortable 
monastery,” a 3tst-floor apartment at 
Manhattan’s Waldorf Towers, tallied up 
the work of another twelvemonth in 
retirement. The strenuous score: 30 
speeches delivered, 55.952 letters an- 
swered, 22,952 miles traveled by car and 
air (including a trip to the Brussels’ Fair), 
one hefty book (The Ordeal of Woodrow 
Wilson) published. Working ten to twelve 
hours daily seven days a week, backed up 
4 by four busy secretaries and a research 
Imperial Hotels assistant, Hoover even mixed business 
. , with a favorite recreation, trolling for the 
THE SHERMAN bait-shy Florida bonefish. “You have time 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR between bites,” he explained, “to read 
Government documents.” Presumably, 
the ex-President’s year would have been 


course you're pampered, too, 
by luxuriously appointed 
suites and rooms .. . 
the constant Imperial 
effort to make your 
stay the finest! 





CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 





THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA | busier yet—if he had not squandered two 
weeks abed after a gall bladder operation. 


Working in the Connecticut woods on 
a new play, Author Arthur (The Cru- 
cible) Miller reached what may be the 
last act of a personal drama. By a 9-0 
decision, a U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals chucked out his 1957 contempt-of- 
Congress conviction (sentence: 30 days 
in jail, suspended, $500 fine) for refusing 
to tell the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee the names of Communist writers 
he knew in 1947. Grounds for the rever- 
sal: Miller was not told clearly by the 
committee that refusal to give the names 
constituted contempt. Said Miller: “My 
only regret is that I was put through so 
much trouble in order to end up where 
I started—namely, a free American citi- 
zen.” Cooed his wife, Marilyn Monroe: 
“Simply wonderful.” 


. . . 


For “meritorious service in developing 
Soviet art,” the U.S.S.R. awarded the 
Order of Lenin to wiry Choreographer 
Igor Moiseyev, director of the whirl- 
ing, high-jumping folk-dance troupe that 
s.S. UNITED STATES wowed U.S. audiences on its coast-to- 


Less than 5 days on the world's fastest ship. coast tour last spring. 





Cajoled from his hideaway in Flat 
Rock, N.C, for a benefit honoring a nearby 
little-theater group, Poet Carl Sandburg, 
80, lofted a missile seemingly aimed at 


S.S. AMERICA 


Popular luxury liner. For extra hours 
of leisure at sea. 


CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR San Francisco’s Latin Quarter and Man- 
hattan’s MacDougal Street: “Poets ain’t 
UNITED STATES LINES doin’ so good. They are cursed by ob- 
| fuscators. They read their poems to each 
| other. They certify each other.” 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK ° OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Vought Vocabulary 


J 7 
dy. NAN 1C® a manned weapon for space-edge duty 


designed in the image of a champion 


With Chance Vought’s new F8U-2 Crusader, America’s 
defense strength rockets to the threshold of space. This 
Navy fighter has the speed, range and staying power to 
master the upper atmosphere. A manned aircraft, its 
pilot brings human intelligence to an advanced aerial 
weapon whose capabilities outstrip those of ordinary 
jet fighters. At his command, this lethal weapon can hide 
and seek... strike and strike again. 

On its first flight, the FSU-2 easily beat the fastest 
official speed of the record-breaking F8U-1 Crusader. 
It climbed to heights reached a few years ago only by 
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rocket-powered research craft. It carries advanced fire- 
control and radar systems, and awesome armament: 
cannon, rockets, missiles. 

The dynamic design of this new carrier-based fighter 
is a proven one... incorporating the finest features of 
the celebrated F8U-1 Crusader, already giving Navy 
pilots unmatched air/sea strength. 


OUGHAT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATES 


CHANCE 


CALLAB, TEXAS 








RELIGION 





Schism in China 


‘Eternity was every day; Hell began 
at five in the morning.” So Jesuit Thomas 
Phillips describes his life in a Chinese 
Communist jail. In a new book, / Met 
a Traveler (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy; 
$3.50), Fellow Jesuit Kurt Becker de- 
scribes how Father Phillips, former rector 
of Shanghai's Church of Christ the King, 
spent three years (1953-56) in Shanghai 
cells, for the most part squatting in one 
position all day, forbidden to speak a 
word. By refusing to defend himself 
against any charge (“I know that I am 
here only because I am a Catholic priest, 
sir’), he finally thwarted his jailors’ at- 
tempts to make him “confess.” 

The techniques and tortures of brain- 
washing are only one aspect of the Com- 
munists’ unremitting war upon the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in China. Each 
week Rome learns new details of the 
Reds’ increasingly successful drive, not 
to suppress but to capture the church in 
what is fast becoming one of the major 
schisms in Catholic history. 

Weekly Torture. In charge of the pro- 
gram is a layman named Ho Chang- 
hsiang, officially in charge of the govern- 
ment’s Department for Religious Affairs. 

Ho began by ferreting out a few priests 
willing to collaborate as a step to higher 
rank, installed them in key posts. “Patri- 
otic Priest’ Chang Shih-liang, for one 
has run the Shanghai diocese since the 
jailing of Shanghai's Bishop Kung Pin- 
mei in 1955, goes about dressed in full 





bishop’s regalia, including mitre. Ho's 
most recent refinement is to force valid 
bishops to consecrate Communist bishops, 
thereby attempting to maintain Roman 
Catholic validity. With liturgically cor- 
rect bootleg rites, he has created ten 
“progressive” bishops, is planning conse- 
crations for Nanking, Suchow and Han- 
chow, will soon appoint new bishops for 
Canton and Shanghai. When Bishop Li 
Tao-nan of Puichi was first ordered to 
consecrate bishops, he refused. But after 
two weeks of torture, he surrendered. Last 
April he officiated at the consecration 
of Tung Kwang-ching of Hankow and 
Yuan Wen-hua of Wuchang. 

Such consecrations are valid because 
by definition a bishop has the power to 
create other bishops—a power which, in 
Catholic doctrine, is transmitted in un- 
broken line from the apostles themselves. 
But no bishop may exert jurisdiction 
over a diocese without specific appoint- 
ment from Rome. China’s new “progres- 
sive” bishops are therefore subject to 
excommunication. 

Daily Lesson. So far, Rome's response 
has been gentle. Having no lines of com- 
munication with its captive flock in 
China, Vatican officials explain, the church 
cannot distinguish clearly between Chi- 
nese priests forced to collaborate under 
extreme duress and those who merely 
succumb to ambition. 

Today, at least half the remaining 
3,000-0dd Chinese priests are in prison 
or are undergoing three daily two-hour 
“indoctrinations” on the advantages of 


Eastfoto 


CONSECRATION OF “PROGRESSIVE” BisHops IN WUHAN 
Through bootleg rites, Catholic validity? 
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joining the Patriotic Association. “We are 
groping in the darkness,” wrote one of 
them in a letter smuggled from Shanghai 
to Hong Kong. The “tumultuous” Red 
preaching sessions “are enough to drive 
one mad,” he added. “The director is al- 
ways present. He pounds the table, shouts, 
yells and screams at the stalling tactics 
of the assembled priests. You can’t imag- 
ine how these rabid talkers force you to 
think, concede, admit. and at last get 
you on their side . 

“They pretend not to force or impose 
on us. They insist, again and again. break- 
ing us down. One is finally prepared to 
say: ‘Well, have it your own way. But 
they won't accept that. They want us to 
concede as though we proposed it. to 
submit as we would to our own self- 
imposed directives. What are we to do? 
Everyone well realizes that little by little, 
outward resistance will be weakened, that 
eventually, only one’s innermost, secret 
adherence to faith will be possible.” 


Pageant of the Tablets 


The hill called Cumorah, situated near 
Palmyra, N.Y. (22 miles southeast of 
Rochester). is a holy place to the 1,5 
ooo members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. For three 
nights last week, the faithful and the 
curious gathered there in record num- 
bers—some 135,000 in all—for the 17th 
Hill Cumorah Pageant, which depicts in 
dramatic terms the legendary origins of 
the Mormon faith, 

These origins are enacted in 13 major 
scenes by 325 volunteer actors. Scene I 
shows Jesus telling of his “other sheep,” 
the Mormons. In 600 B.C., they believe, 
a prophet called Lehi was told by God to 
leave Jerusalem. He took his family to the 
American continent. Here the house of 
Lehi split into two warring nations: the 
good, God-fearing Nephites, begetters of 
white children, and the bad, idolatrous 
Lamanites. whose children God punished 
with a red skin—hence the American 
Indians. 

Climactic Scene. Most familiar scene 
to non-Mormons was Christ's crucifixion 
—after which, according to the Mor 
mons, he came to America and organ- 
ized his true Christian church among the 
Nephites (Scene XIII), who flourished 
for centuries before falling into wicked 
ways themselves and being destroyed in 
battle by the Lamanites. Mormon was 
a Nephite prophet who set down this 
history and God’s will for the future 
upon golden tablets and entrusted them 
to his son Moroni, who buried them in 
the Hill Cumorah. 

Climactic scene of the pageant was 
Moroni’s appearance, in the form of an 
angel, to Joseph Smith, 17-year-old son 
of an upstate farmer, which Smith re- 
ported in 1823. Moroni, he said, told him 
about the tablets and informed him that 
he had been appointed by God to lead 
the world back to the true church. Joseph 
translated the tablets (said to be about 
eight inches square and covered with fine 
writing in “reformed Egyptian”) with the 
aid of a pair of spiritual spectacles buried 


00,- 
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Mormon Actors AS Moroni & SmitH | 
Tk ah special spectacles, the word. 

with them; the spectacles consisted of 
two stones called Urim and Thummin 
set in silver bows. No one but Joseph 
ever actually saw the golden tablets—he 
explained that it was instant death for 





unyone else to see them, and he kept them 
covered with a cloth or locked in a box 
whose hiding place he changed frequently. 
He deciphered them behind a screen, from 
which he dictated the Book of Mormon. 

Professional Polish. The 128 years 
since Founder Smith formally organized 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
arch 


Saints have witnessed a triumphant 









of Mormonism through loody persecu- 


tions (Smith himself was killed by a mob 





in Carthage, Ill.) to a prese pinnacle 


of prosperity and respect 
Today the Mormons, with headquarters 


in Salt Lake Citv. own canneries, insur- 


ible good will. 


ance companies, banks. number among 
their ruling Twelve Apostles a U.S. Cab- 
inet officer (Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson). Members in good standing do- 


o the 


nate a tenth of their incomes 
church. Five thousand missionaries from 
the U.S. and 1,700 native missionaries 
are hard at work and there are Mormons 
in every country of the world. 

When they st: 
week's Hill Cumorah Pageant, it is put 
together with the highest professional pol- 
ish and the latest technical equipment. 
Dr. Harold I. Hanson, chairman of the 
speech and drama department at Brigham 
Young University, who organized the first 


a show, such as last 





pageant in 1937, has been sharpening up 
elaborate sound and lighting cues ever 
since. Example: The effect of a vision 
in one of last week’s Biblical scenes was 
produced by a curtain of water shooting 
up from a fountain, while colored lights 
glistened on the spray with split-second 
timing. Also at work on Hill Cumorah 
last week: five major and 20 secondary 





stages, a $5,000 sound system, and a ton 


of electrical wiring. 
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WHEN 





you 





BUILD 





Select your Electrical Contractor 
with the same care you select 
your Architect, your Engineer, your Builder. 





Electrical content accounts for a substantial percentage 
of the total cost of today's public buildings. 
Example: in constructing a modern office buiiding, ten cents 
of every construction dollar goes for electrical installations. 


NECH-- 


National Electrical Contractors Association 


610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, 0.c. 





UNDER A TENT IN PROVINCETOWN: 


Art Town, 1958 


This summer more tourists than ever 
before are jamming the narrow, sloping 
streets of sun-bleached, wind-bathed 
Provincetown, Mass. (pop. 3,600), on the 
tip of Cape Cod’s hook. They shuffle bare- 
footed and clop-clop in Japanese sandals; 
they peer at bronzed fishermen and pack 
swank souvenir shops; they fill the gal- 
leries, buy works of art. A town that has 
attracted art devotees for more than half 
a century, Provincetown has in 1958 be- 
come the U.S.’s undisputed summer art 
capital. The reasons; a new arts festival 
and a new art museum—both resulting 
from the aurous determination of Multi- 
millionaire Walter P. Chrysler Jr., 47- 

Masters in a Church. “I used to come 
to the Cape as a kid.” says Chrysler, “and 
I always think of the Cape when I think 
of vacation.” Last April he bought the 
former Provincetown Methodist Church 
for $40,000, had it remodeled into a fine 
small museum, installed a small part of 
his 4,000-work collection of masters. Then 
he startled easygoing Cape Codders by 
decreeing black tie the style at his lavish 
parties.* He sparked the move to stage a 
nationwide art festival, smooth-talked 
some 300 year-round residents into con- 
tributing their time and effort free “for 
the good of Provincetown.” He acts as sec- 
ond ticket-taker at his museum (and 
makes the volunteer workers pay the 
going $1.50 for the catalogue), while his 
wife Jean handles lunch-relief shifts at 
the festival gates. Some Provincetowners 
have found Chrysler’s headlong pursuit of 





: Now, for the first time, Provincetown has a 
shop that rents formal wear. 
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ART IN BLACK TIE AND SHORTS 


culture distasteful, but they appreciate 
“the artistic climate created” by his 
enterprise. 

Well lit and well designed, the new 
Chrysler Art Museum features 76 oils and 
12 sculptures, ranging from Hieronymus 
Bosch to Picasso. Valued at $1,700,000, 
the exhibition is but a fraction of 
Chrysler’s total collection (“I began buy- 
ing at 14, out of my allowance”), includes 
some topnotch masterpieces (Tintoretto’s 
Flora, Titian’s Portrait of the Admiral 
Vincenzo Capello, Soutine’s Valet de 
Chambre), as well as some not-so-great 
works by great masters (Renoir's Pheas- 
ant, Derain’s Renaissance-style Portrait of 
Lady Adby), which have good names if 
not topmost quality. 

Moderns in Tents. A few blocks away, 
in the shadow of the Pilgrim Monument 
marking the arrival of the Mayflower 36 
days before it went on to Plymouth, seven 
green-hued, platoon-size tents, surrounded 
by the flags of 48 states and the District 
of Columbia (at least one work comes 
from each), make up the exhibition hall 
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WALTER P. CHRYSLER JR. 
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for the “Provincetown Arts Festival— 
American Art of Our Time.” Inside the 
tents, on long, wooden frame rows crowd- 
ed too close for proper viewing, 400 paint- 
ings are hung alphabetically, a few inches 
apart. Badly lit, they nevertheless attract 
some 500 viewers a day, including a fair 
number of collectors who have already 
bought 53. The 4oo were culled from 
10.000 entries submitted to eight regional 
centers across the nation, then assembled 
at the Chrysler Museum for a final, prize- 
awarding judgment. 

The winners (see color page), unani- 
mously chosen by a three-man jury :* first 
prize ($1,500), Manhattan Abstractionist 
John Ferren, 52, for his The Birches; 
second ($750), Social Realist Semyon 
Shimin, for his Discussion Groups— 
Rome, sketched in Rome during the 1956 
elections but finished in Manhattan; and 
third ($250), Milton Goldring, 40, also a 
New Yorker, for his Shadow and Sub- 
stance. The predominant tone of the festi- 
val is abstract expressionist, and imita- 
tive of the leaders of that movement. 

The impact of the festival and the mu- 
seum has been widespread. Last week, for 
the first time in its 89-year history, Prov- 
incetown’s weekly Advocate went to 16 
pages. More artists have taken up resi- 
dence: Milton Avery, John Hultberg, 
Mark Rothko have made Provincetown 
their summer home. New galleries are 
selling paintings faster than in Manhat- 
tan. More than just good business, 1958 
has brought sparkling new life to the old 
culture of Provincetown. 





55, 


American Realism Abroad 
The exhibitions of U.S. abstract expres- 
sionist paintings on view at the Brussels 
World’s Fair (Tre, June 16) and making 
the rounds of major European cities as 
“The New American Painting’ show 
(Toe, Aug. 4), have aroused some ahs 
some boos and a great deal of hullabaloo 
Tourists, critics, even State Departmen 
officials have suggested that these work 
give a one-sided—and distorted—glanc 
at the U.S. world of art. This week a ne 
European show of American paintings i 





stressing another side—realism. 
On loan from Manhattan’s Whitne 
Museum, 22 realistic paintings (amon 


them: works by Edward Hopper, Joh 
Sloan, Maurice Sterne, Reginald Marsl 
Charles Sheeler) are on view in the ar 
cient French Riviera chateau fortress « 
La Napoule. Sponsored by the La Napou 
Art Foundation—Henry Clews Memoric 
the show, titled “American Realism in tl 
Twentieth Century,” is aimed at bringir 
Europe “another page of American art hi 
tory.” Said one U.S. cultural attaché 
France: “At last we have something 
show Europeans besides abstract blotch 
and curlicues.” 


* Charles E 
N.H.’s Currier 


Buckley, director of Manchest 
Art Gallery; John P. Coolid; 


director of the Fogg Art Museum; Andrew 
Ritchie, director of the Yale University / 
Gallery. 
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GOLDRING'S “SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE” 


FERREN'S “THE BIRCHES 


WALTER PF. CHRYSLER J® 


SHIMIN’S “DISCUSSION GROUPS—ROME” 








Rubber 
gets around 


In tires and tubes. Pencil erasers, boots and 
toy balloons. The benefits of rubber are wher- 
ever we ride, work, walk or play. 

Many companies, large and small, compete 
to provide the countless rubber products we 
use every day. 

And the nation’s commercial banks con- 
tribute something, too. 

Commercial letters of credit supplied by 
banks help move natural rubber from dis- 
tant ports to U.S. factories. Money, credit 
and financial services help manufacturers 
form crude rubber into useful items, and in 
many cases help retailers stock and sell them. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
a leader in commercial loans, is proud to be 
a part of this banking system which works 
with business and industry to provide bet- 
ter living for all Americans. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Inawrance Corporation 














MEN'S TWO-SUITER $42.50 MEN'S COMPANION CASE $25.00 


Not a lock in sight...carries so light 
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newest, most sweeping advance in luggage in 15 years! 


COMPANION CASE $25 





THREE-SUITER $45 


t 


Into a jet age world comes a sweeping change in 
luggage ... Samsonite Silhouette. The secret of the 
look is in the locks, recessed out of sight in a pro- 
tective track to allow Samsonite Silhouette’s natural 
lines to sweep freely across the top. A flick of the 
finger, and ear-door locks trigger open—but only 
when you want them to open. 

Pick it up and you'll know instantly that this is the 
lightness of magnesium, the jet-plane metal. Yet for 
all its lightness, Samsonite Silhouette provides more 
clothing space, greater strength and_ protection. 
Oxford Grey, Desert Tan (shown). Also Platinum 
Grey, Dover White, Biscayne Blue. 
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Miracle Mile 


“Did you hear? Ron Delany ran the 
mile in 3357.5.” 
“You don’t say.” 
“Ves—he finished third.” 
—Conversation in a Dublin bar 





Last week all Dublin was talking of the 
most incredible mile race ever run, and of the 
lanky, 20-year-old Australian who won it. 
There was no longer any doubt that Herb 
Elliott was the greatest miler of all time. 

The night was cool and windless as the 
runners lined up in Dublin’s new Santry 
Stadium. Besides Elliott and Ireland’s 
Hero Delany, the field included New Zea- 
land Schoolteacher Murray Halberg, two 
other Australians: Merv Lincoln and Al- 
bert Thomas, a stubby little (5 ft. 5 in.) 
clerk from Sydney. 

Thomas got off in front, set a killing 
pace for the quarter (56 sec.) and the 
half (1:58). Then Lincoln and Elliott 
surged past him, battled for the lead 
through the third quarter. But as the bell 
clanged for the final lap, Elliott went into 
high gear. His muscular legs churning, he 
left the field behind with an astounding 
55.5-sec. final quarter. As 20,000 fans 
shrieked approval, Elliott finished 12 yds. 
in front in an unbelievable 3:54.5, far 
under the 3:58 listed record of Australia’ 
John Landy. Lincoln was second in 3: 55.9, 
Delany third in 3:57.5, Halberg fourth in 
the same time. Even Thomas, finishing 
fifth, had a clocking of 3:58.6. Never be- 
fore had five runners broken four minutes 
in the same race. Even rivals were awed 
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MILER ELLIOTT FINISHING AT 3:54.5 
One for the show. 
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by Elliott’s achievement. Cracked Delany: 
“I don’t know how you could beat the | 
guy unless you tied his legs.” 

But the next day little Albert Thomas | 
proved it could be*done—provided the 
distance was not the mile. In the two-mile 
run, Thomas let Elliott set the pace, then 
sped past him at the 14-mile mark to win 
going away in 8:32 for a new world’s rec- 
ord. Only a month before, the unheralded 
Thomas had set another world’s record 
over the brand-new Santry track when he 
ran three miles in 13:10.8. Said he happi- 
ly: “Santry must be the fastest track in 
the world.” 


Caution Pays Off 


The most successful bridge players are | 
neither the relentlessly bold nor the in- | 


corrigibly careful, but those who know, 
through a fine combination of card sense, 
experience and clear thinking, when to be 
bold and when to be cautious. Old Pro 
Charles Goren, apostle of point-count 
bidding, has made many a bold thrust | 
over the years. but in the American Con- 
tract Bridge League’s yearly Life Masters 
Pair tournament at Bal Harbour, Fla. 
last week, he showed that caution some- 
times pays off, too. 

During their 19 years as professional 
partners, Charlie Goren, 57, and Helen 
Sobel, 48, have copped just about every 
top bridge trophy at one time or another. 
Back in 1942 they took the Life Masters 
cup, but it has eluded them ever since. 
Last week, despite a brisk start, they 
lagged in ninth place at the end of the 


. third round (each round consists of 26 


deals). On the fourth and final round, | 
they encountered this deal (North-South 
vulnerable ) : 


NORTH | 
@98732 

VAQ64 

@1006053 

a 

WEST (Goren) EAST (Sobel) 

@ 010 o 

v7 kK 10 ¥ 1732 

@A82 K974 

&A\ 010643 &J9872 

SOUTH (peater) 
@AKIJ654 

¥985 
eo] 

@hkS 

The bidding went: 

South West North East 
1 le 2¢ 3 
pass pass 4+ 5 & 

double pass 5 ae pass 
pass pass 


Coming after Goren’s pass, Mrs. Sobel’s 
five-club bid was bold, though it might 
possibly have been made (finesse South’s 
king of clubs, discard West’s losing dia- 
mond on the jack of hearts). The payoff 
decision was Goren’s final pass. At most 
other tables, West doubled the five-spade 
bid—naturally enough, since West held 
15 of the deck’s go high-card points (ac- 


| The Man Who 


Thinks For 


Himself Knows. ia 


ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN'S 
FILTERS «.«: 


A SMOKING MAN’S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for himself. Knows 
the difference between fact and fancy. 
Trusts judgment, not opinion. 

Such a man usually smokes VICEROY. 
His reason? Best in the world. He knows 
for a fact that only VICEROY hasa 
thinking man's filter and a smoking 
man’s taste. 





VICEROY 
TFilter Tip 
CIGARETTES 
KING-SIZE 





Familiar pack or crush-proof box. 
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REAL 
PROTECTION! 


against 
hazards of 


burglary! 


LAMINATED 


Padlocks 


Some valuables just can't be reploced 
It's only good sense to give them the 
added powerful protection of MASTER 
PADLOCKS — still your most versatile, 
most inexpensive security! Laminated 
cases of steel combine with pin tumbler 
mechanism to keep your property and 
valued possessions safe! Ask for MASTER 


$1.25 to $4.00, ina 
variety of sizes, at 
hardware stores and 
ra locksmiths everywhere 





Master Padlocks 


ALWAYS ON GUARD go 


MASTER LOCK CO., — Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Worlds Largest Padlock Monufactiners 
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cording to the Goren system of counting 


four for an ace, three for a king, two for a 
queen, one for a jack). But Goren, on the 
safe-side assumption that either North 


clubs (“I had a 
would 
rained from doubling. Up 


void in 
suspicion my ace ot 


or South was 
strong clubs 


not live.”’), ref 


shot; South made five spades, finessing 
West's king of hearts and discarding a 


heart on North’s ten of diamonds. 

In tournaments, a pair's score on each 
deal depends on how the partnership fares 
in comparison with rival playing 
identical hands at the other tables. On 
this particular deal 
frained from doubling, Goren-Sobel gained 


pairs 


because Goren re- 


an extra eleven match points. Those 
eleven were decisive: Goren-Sobe! took 
the gold cup by the final tooth-skin mar- 


gin of six points. Said Goren, summing 
up the triumph: “We 


bridge—being neither reckless nor 


The Young Turks 


Ken Venturi tapped his ball firmly. U 
erringly it rolled across the green 
into the A roar ] 
from the Gleneagles Coun 


played precision 


timid. 






plunke 


cup 65 ft. 
gallery at the 


away. went 


try Club in suburban Chicago. The putt 
gave Venturi a birdie 3 for the 69th hole 
and an eventual one-stroke victory in the 


Chicago Open. Pocketing $9, 
Venturi added another 
to golf’s big story of 1958: the 





in prize 


money chapter 


coming 


ol age of a new group of young golfers 


who promise to dominate the game for 
years to come. 
Gone from the list of leading money 


e the grand old tournament vet- 
Snead, 44. Ben Hogan, 46 
Jimmy Demaret, 48, Lloyd Mangrum, 44 
Byron Nelson, 46, Cary Middlecoff, 37. 
Still fine golfers, they find it 
to make big money on their reputations. 
They earn up to $100,000 
ing a manufacturer's golf « 
drawing royalties on every club sold bear- 


winners ar 
erans sam 


now easier 


1 year endors 








ind balls 


ing their name, holding down cushy jobs 
at swank country clubs, where they 
charge up to $so a lesson. For a further 


fee, they sing the praises of cigarettes, 


fishing tackle and sport clothes. Playing 
only in occasional major events, the old 


pros find it hard to keep their game sharp 
enough for tournament competition. 







New Generation. The golf circuit be- 
longs today to the younger men who 
have the st na and ability to play in 
pressure-packed tournaments week after 





week, ten months of the year. With the 
1958 tour two-thirds complete three of 
golf's Young Turks hold a long lead in 
the earnings list: Arnold Palmer, 28, of 
Latrobe, Pa. ($40.478), Bill Casper, 27 


of Chula 
Venturi, 27 
Palmer has finished in the top ten in 13 of 
} tournaments, Casper in twelve of 23 
Venturi in 14 of 24. Palmer and C 
have won three each 
turi four. 

Each has a different strong 
Handsome, thin-lipped 


of the game's longest 


Vista, Calif. ($38,332), and 


of San Francisco ($37,044). 


isper 
tournaments Ven- 
point to 
Arnold 
driv 


his game. 
Palmer 


is one 


ers. Brash, freckled Ken Venturi is with- 
out peer on long irons. Chubby, affable 
Bill Casper has the steadiest short game 
on the tour, There are weaknesses. too. 


It seems I was 
when I thought 
control”). Both he 
subject to long sieges of 
putting miseries. Casper tends to scatter 
his long shots and has a predilection for 
one bad round in too many tournaments 
carded a horrible 80 in the 


Palmer is a streak player | 
always blowing up just 

my game was under 
and Venturi are 


it Chicago, he 


first round, came back with two 64s and 
a 67 to finish a respectable seventh. But 
overall, these three are far more consist- 


ent than the hot-and-cold young pros who 
make up the bulk of the touring company. 

Play to Win. Venturi 

0,000 in just 21 months as a profession- 
all for the future. A 
gritty Hogan stripe 
he practices endless hours to correct his 
flaws. The first that he finished out 


who has won 





the best bet of 


perfectionist of the 


time 


of the money, Ken went back to his ho- 
tel, practice-putted in his room for four 
hours, came back with twelve straight 
rounds under 69, won two tournaments. 
There are basically two kinds of play- 
ers,” he says, “those who play to win and 
those who play to finish in the money. 


lhe man who plays to finish in the money 
will seldom win a tournament, but the 
man who plays to win will probably finish 


in the money.” Playing to win, Venturi 
has missed the money only three times 
in his career as a professional. 
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MALLory at Work 
for Miniaturization 


v 


Secretary in His Pocket 


Soh ay 





as Mae OE . “ 


A wire or tape recorder so small that it fits in your pocket, 
takes dictation or records conferences, wherever you travel... 
powered by miniature, long-lasting Mallory Mercury Batteries. 


pa wire or tape recorders... portable radios 
that fit in the palm of your hand... hearing aids 
built into eyeglass frames ... these are but a few of 


the results of today’s trend to make electronic devices 


other electronic components, too. Typical is a capacitor 
smaller than a lead pencil eraser—now teaming up with 


Mallory batteries in space-saving transistor circuits. 


smaller and smaller. 


This concept works for military uses, too. It squeezes 
intricate control apparatus into tight quarters to direct 
the path of guided missiles... to transmit data from 
the inside of an artillery shell in flight. 


Important milestone in the progress of miniaturization 
was the development of the Mallory Mercury Battery. 
This amazing power source takes only a fraction of the 
space of conventional batteries. And its life is far 


longer, its output far steadier. 


Continuing research by Mallory shrinks the size of 
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Mallory’s research ingenuity and precision production 
are speeding progress in fast-growing industries like 
automation, aviation, television, electronics, appli- 
ances and automobiles ... and in many others requir- 
ing dependable components within Mallory’s specialized 


fields of electronics, electrochemistry and metallurgy. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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JACK PAAR WITH GENEVIEVE & CLIFF ARQUETTE 


Late-Night Affair 
(See Cover] 

His mother and Billy Graham think he 
should have been a minister. He himself 
thinks perhaps he should have tried to be 
a missionary, like Albert Schweitzer. Some 


of television’s unseen but much-heard 
word merchants think he would have 
made a fine gag writer. Walter Winchell 


plainly thinks he should have been put 
into an ablative nose cone on a one-way 
rocket trip to the moon. Sponsors of late 
movies think he should have stayed in 
daytime television, and all across the land 
people who like to go to sleep early think 
he should have stood in bed—and given 


them a chance to get to bed too. 

But about 5,000,000 fans—along with 
happy NBC executives, satisfied adver- 
tisers and fellow entertainers whom his 


show helped to success—think that Jack 
Paar should be precisely what he is: a 
first-rate, refreshingly different TV per- 
former who in a single year has come out 
of nowhere and made a huge hit of a spe- 
cial kind of entertainment. What Paar 
brings into American living rooms five 
nights a week is both more and less than 
a comedy, variety or chatter show—it is 
a special show business blend that Paarti- 
sans consider uniquely satisfying. 


PIANIST JOS 





He is one of a whole new class of TV- 
age entertainers—the just-talkers. But his 
appeal has little in common with Steve 
Allen’s brash sidewalk zaniness or Arthur 
Godfrey’s somnolent saloon drone. When 
Paar appears on screen, there is an odd, 
hesitant hitch to his stride. For a split 
self-effacing second he is a late arrival, 
worried that he has blundered the 
wrong party. His shy smile—he has de- 
the shiest smiles in the 
is to ask a question: “Is 
this applause for me?” Then he remem- 
bers: he is really the host. Almost diffi- 
dently he pulls up a chair. What Paar calls 
his “cute little Presbyterian face’ 
puckishly. With his voice wavering 
tween a whisper and a sigh, he begins to 
engage his guests in quiet conversation. 

He is surrounded by a band, sir 
skits. But what really 
gives the Paar show its shape is the L 
formed by a scarred desk and a well-worn 
couch, Behind the desk, Jack is barricad- 
ed; the couch supports a “panel’ ot regu- 
lar or irregular Says 
Paar: “The show is nothing. Just me and 
people talking. Historic naturalness. We 
don’t act, we just defend ourselves.” 

Most of the time, Paar is merely a good 
listener with a knack of asking the right 
questions. He may be as fast on the ad-lib 


Into 


veloped one of 
business—se 





beams 


be- 





zers 


comedians 


guest 


conversationalists. 


PAAR PLAYING NAPOLEON 
T y W 


WITH ELSA 


draw as the next gag-toting desperado, 
but again and again he lets himself be 
“topped.” He is all the world’s straight 
man. And yet, Paar can hit. A caustic re- 
mark, a misconstrued question, a real or 
fancied attack in or out of the studio can 
provoke stinging repartee. When Winchell 
attacked him for a misstatement made by 
Elsa Maxwell on the show, Paar counter- 
punched fiercely, guessed—on the air— 
that Winchell’s “high, hysterical 
results from his “too-tight underwear.” 
Often, Paar punches with less provocation 
—massive retaliation, as one of his former 
writers puts it—for no act of aggression. 
When Perfectionist Paar berates 
hands (“the tippytoe squad’) for being 
slow, his writers for providing dull jokes 
the studio audience for not laughing, it is 
all done in fun—but there is a 
waspish edge in the laughter. 
The same element of unpredictability 

the that a mild explosive has 
been put into the prominently displayed 
tumblers of Sponsor Lipton’s tea—derives 
from the widespread belief that Paar per- 





voice” 


stage- 


serious, 


suggestion 


mits off-color humor. On the whole the 
charge is unjust. The show's most cele- 
brated blue note was struck while Paar 


was on vacation and Stand-In Jonathan 


Winters allowed Anthropologist Ashley 
Montague to talk about how lack of 
breast feeding gives American males a 


bosom fixation. Jack says he would never 
have permitted it (“After breast feeding 
there’s just no place to go’). But Paar 
does occasionally tarry near the brink of 
the blue, and this brinksmanship is anoth- 
er reason why the Paar show provokes the 


WITH WRITER JACK DOUGLAS 








WITH ZSA ZSA 


implicit question: “What's going to hap- 
pen next?”—and why the show is a hit. 
The Big Gamble. When asked about 
Jack Paar, the late Fred Allen once said: 
“Oh, you mean the young man who had 
the meteoric disappearance.” A year ago 
the description still fitted Paar, sometime 
minor movie actor and perennial radio- 
TV summer replacement. He had done 
well with a radio program and a daytime 
television show of his own, but never well 
enough to make it big. One TV executive 
dismissed him as strictly a “pipe and slip- 
per type.’ What happened next is told by 
NBC's Board Chairman Robert Sarnoff 
‘We faced a critical decision. The Amer- 
ica After Dark version of our Tonight 
show was a shambles. Sponsors were shun- 
ning the program. Some stations were de- 
fecting from the NBC late-night line-up 
in favor of old Hollywood movies. We 


were under heavy pressure to give up 
late-night live programing. After much 
soul searching we staked everything on 


an amiable young man named Jack Paar 
and never has a network program gam- 
ble paid off more handsomely.” 

As it moved into its second year last 
week, the show had chalked up five indus- 
try awards and a higher rating than suc- 
cessful Steve Allen several 
the same time slot. At a time when live 
shows are fading fast from every channel 
the Paar show is seen over a record 115 
stations and has collected as many as 38 
sponsors, ranging from Minipoo shampoo 
to Corega denture fastener. One measure 
of the show's import is the loyalty ol 
most of the guests; they are paid only 








years ago in 














WITH ANNOUNCER HUGH DOWNS 


WITH DODY GOODMAN 


“scale” ($320 per appearance), but most 
of them love the show for its fun—and 
for the publicity. 

Today it is already fashionable to forget 
how few people gave the show a chance to 
survive at all with a tough TV audience 
night people already addicted to six-gun 
cowpokes or to the time-defying charms 
of late movies, with their youthful Gables 
and ageless Garbos. Could the All-Ameri- 
can boy with the dimpled chin and the 





dinky toupee move the merchandise 
against such competition? At first NBC 
bigwigs were talking about a well-inte- 
grated variety show. Says Paar: “A tele- 


executive doesn’t know what he 
lo, but he can put it on paper. 


wants to do 
all talk and write memos and 


vision 


I let them 
I sec retly made plans.” 

The Characters. Paar’s plans consisted 
mostly of organized planlessness. During 
the past year Jack has tantalized a tame 
lion with doses of catnip, tangled with a 
pickpocket named Dominique, who lifted 
his wallet, belt and wrist watch, sweated 
through a few falls with a professional 
wrestler named Killer Kowalski. He has 
worn funny hats, taken off his pants, 
climbed up the studio walls. But always, 
the high points were provided by the 
talkers—guided or goaded, driven or 
drawn out by Jack. 

There was Dody 
elt and professional birdbrain 
relevance and irreverence were fun until 
Paar got rid of her in an unseemly family 
squabble (Time, March 24). Elsa Max- 
well appeared for weekly off-with-their- 
heads chats, chopped at so many well- 





Goodman, corn-fed 


whose ir- 


SINGER BETTY JOHNSON 





STAND-IN JONATHAN WINTERS 


known necks (including Winchell’s, Pres- 
ley’s, Princess Grace's) that Jack was only 
half kidding when he rolled his eyes and 
groaned: “Call the lawyers.” For a few 
frenetic nights, Zsa Zsa Gabor leaned over 
her cleavage and rattled her host into 
some now famous fluffs. “It will cut him!” 
she squealed, in the middle of his Norelco 
razor pitch. “It won't cut anything! 
roared Jack, who could have happily cut 
off Zsa Zsa’s blonde tresses when he real- 
ized what he had said. 

Gradually a corporal’s guard of regulars 
formed, including gifted Pianist José Me- 
Announcer Hugh Downs and 
Singer Betty Johnson, who all served as 
Paar’s foils. The regulars became as famil- 
iar as comic-strip characters. Leading char- 
Genevieve, French sing- 
er with a haphazard haircut and accent to 
match, and an oldtime comedian named 
Cliff Arquette, with drooping pants and 
rustic repartee. Despite her sophisticated 
air, it is naively charming Genevieve who 
represents innocence on the show and 
Cliff cornball appearance 
whose trigge r-quick ad libs speak for so- 
phistication. But the biggest character re- 
mains Jack Paar—and he represents nei- 
ther innocence nor sophistication, but 
something in between. 


lis, suave 


acters at present 


despite his 





Paar claims that he is just being himself 


WITH KILLER KOWALSKI 





on the show, and to a very large extent he 
is. Unlike an actor, he cannot take refuge 
behind a script or a false beard; he must 
convince the audience that he is exposing 
his true face. The result is that the traits 
of the “real” Paar are very like those of 
the TV Paar—the difference being that 
off screen they loom much bigger. Says 
he: “It is not true that my personality is 
split. It is filleted. On the air all I do is 
hold back. If I gave too much of myself 
on the show, it would be too much for the 
cable.” If the on-screen Paar can be kind 
and sentimental, the off-screen Paar often 
weeps like a baby. If the public Paar can 
be waspish and oddly defensive, the pri- 
vate Paar often seems like a hunted and 
inordinately suspicious man. 

As he sees it, the soft green leaf may 
well be a nettle in disguise, and danger 
lurks on all sides. It is hard to trust peo- 
*ple—“If they slap me on the back, maybe 
the next time they slap me they’ll have a 
knife.” On the other hand, so few people 
are really grateful to him: “It’s not that 
I need credit. But somewhere along the 
line the dog should be patted on the 
head.” If some neighborhood toughs honk 
their horns outside his house to annoy 
him, he speaks of being “hounded by 
degenerates.” 

This feeling of being hunted may be ex- 
plained by past failures, by the very real 
back-stabbing that goes on in show busi- 
ness, and by the pressure of Paar’s sched- 
ule—for in his life, almost every night 
is opening night. Each show is preceded 
by a private warmup, ranging from gnaw- 
ing anxiety to panic. During the hours of 
preparation—which must end in laughter 
or failure—Paar is probably doing his 
hardest work. At noon on a recent, typi- 
cal pre-show day, Jack was prowling his 
barn-red twelve-room house in suburban 
Bronxville, N.Y. His breakfast had been 
spoiled by an unfriendly newspaper com- 
ment on the previous night’s show; now 
he was worried about the coming per- 
formance. 

What to do? He calls Assistant Pro- 
ducer Monty Morgan at his Manhattan 
office. “It looks pretty nothing tonight,” 
Jack complains. “The red flag is up. We're 
in trouble, we're really in trouble...” 

2:05 p.m. Glumly Jack selects a Cu- 
ban cigar from his humidor. He is afraid 
to smoke cigars in public lest he look like 
a “wise guy.” Pipes too have been forced 
into the privacy of his home since Marl- 
boro cigarettes became one of the show's 
sponsors. Wandering aimlessly once more, 
like a man in search of work, Jack walks 
into the living room and picks up a news- 
paper. “What the hell can I say about the 
new women’s hemlines?” he asks sadly. 
“I’ve already advised them to have their 
knees lowered.” 

2:50 p.m. He walks out to the swim- 
ming pool behind the house and seems 
surprised to discover that his nine-year- 
old daughter Randy is off swimming at 
the country club. “I never played with 
other kids. Most of the time Randy would 
rather sit and daydream like I do.” 

4:25 p.m. A call from an NBC attorney 
informs Jack that as a bonus for signing 
his new contract (which runs for two 
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more years), he gets six weeks of vacation 
with pay. Now his salary comes to $2,750 
a week, plus a percentage of the income 
from commercials, but he has no time for 
pleasure. “I don’t know what in hell we’re 
going to do tonight,” he moans. 

4:45 p.m. Still groaning about the 
“absolute lack of material’ for the night’s 
show, Jack suddenly cocks his head to 
the sound of a car horn and catcalls in 
front of his home. “The degenerates 
again,” he says softly to a visitor. “See, 
Pal, I kid you not.” 

4:57 p.m. Talent Scout Tom O'Malley 
calls to announce that old Prizefighter- 
Clown Maxie Rosenbloom will be avail- 
able for the night’s show. “Tell Rosen- 
bloom to be himself,” Jack warns. “No 





SERGEANT Paar aT Work (1945) 
And then a corporal's guard. 


prepared jokes.” The warning is hardly 
necessary. Responsible for signing most of 
the guests on Paar’s show, O’ Malley is well 
aware of the rules of the game. Forbidden 
are “Lindy” comedians—the brash, Berle- 
type gagsters given to dialect jokes and 
continuous excitement. Says Paar: “I’m 
not interested in comedians named Joey 
or Jackie—no rock 'n’ roll, no jazz.” 
5:10 p.m. After a brief dip in the pool 
(“I spend all my time keeping it clean 
and I’m seldom in it”), Jack settles down 
with a Jack Daniel’s softened by water. 
“Do you know that right now, tonight, there 
is not one single written word, and now— 
WHAT TIME Is IT? We're in panic Now!” 
5:27 p.m. Miriam Paar, Jack’s pretty 
and patient wife, appears at poolside with 
a dinner tray—brook trout, corn on the 
cob, string beans, mixed green salad. Jack 
tops it off with a chocolate sundae gar- 
nished with whipped cream and peanuts. 
7:10 p.m. Dressed in a blue suit, pink 
shirt and dark glasses, Jack is ready for 
the hired limousine that has come to take 
him to the show. He settles into the back 





seat with a groan, convinced that he is on 
a short ride toward disaster. 

7:54 p.m. Jack hurries into the rear 
door of the Hudson Theater on West 44th 
Street and climbs upstairs to his dressing 
room. En route, he is cornered by Chris 
Carroll, an old Army buddy now serving 
as feature editor of the show (i.e., the 
procurer of oddball talent—pickpockets, 
performing chimpanzees, professional wres- 
tlers). “You want Paul Anderson on the 
show?” Carroll asks hopefully. “Strongest 
man in the world. Hold you up over his 
head.” Paar nods. Inside his dressing room, 
he sits down and studies a mimeographed 
“status report” of talent bookings; per- 
emptorily he scrawls “O.K.,” “No” or 
“Investigate” after each listing. 

8:01 p.m. Paar studies the scripts for 
the commercials, reads a part planned for 
a visiting comic, says “Whew!” and shoves 
the papers aside in disgust. 

8:09 p.m. Writer Walt Kempley comes 
into the dressing room with the news that 
he has found a gun that shoots soft bullets. 
How about a duel with Genevieve to see 
who can draw the fastest? Often such 
gimmicks are the bright spots of a show 
(a mechanical fish-eating fish was brought 
back for numerous encores, as was a pair 
of “binoculars” that were actually half 
liquor flask). But tonight Paar is not in 
the mood. “I need a show,” he snaps. 

8:16 p.m. Jack reads a skit called “Fa- 
mous Last Words” and discards it as no 
good. Finally he begins to stitch together 
a few lines himself for his opening mono- 
logue, thinking aloud, jotting down the 
words in a stenographic notebook. “We 
have a wonderful evening planned just as 
soon as the show is over . . . This show 
comes to you in compatible color; this 
means my shirt and socks match.” 

8:45 p.m. Onstage, Jack takes time 
to rehearse a skit, then wanders around 
asking questions, checking on props, ap- 
parently calm. Abruptly, he strides into 
his dressing room. On the dim, dusty 
stage of the Hudson Theater, technicians 
keep rummaging about the little world 
of cables, cameras, and dingy sets that 
will look sumptuous on the home screens. 
The band rehearses in shirtsleeves. 

10:35 p.m. After a long, embarrassing 
interview with an English actress who 
was scheduled for a guest appearance, Jack 
comes onstage again, explains with a sour 
face; “She made a movie with Noel Cow- 
ard, she did this, she did that. I said, 
‘Can you talk about these things?’ She 
said she wanted to be a cook, a crea- 
tive cook. That’s not believable. A good- 
looking girl with a build wants to be a 
cook? The audience would think she was 
lying, that I was lying. It would destroy 
the naturalness of the show. I had to 
let her go.” 

10:58 p.m. Genevieve shouts: “Zhon- 
nee, I have no shoes, dahling. I cannot 
go without red shoes. I left them in 
apartment.” A stage manager marches off 
to get the shoes. muttering. 

11:01 p.m. Paar is frantic, “That 
wastebasket is filled with routines by the 
writers. This is what I end up with— 
two sheets from my own notebook.” 

11:14 p.m. Paar stands in the wings 
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alone. The show theme strikes up. Out 
front, Announcer Hugh Downs, who has 
been warming up the audience, chuckles 
with the nightly enthusiasm: “Now here’s 
Jack.” In that instant Jack Paar strides 
onstage, smiling shyly, snapping his fin- 
gers. He makes his little joke about hem- 
lines and the men behind the TV cameras 
smile at him as if they meant it. The 
show is on its way, following a complex 
timetable of station breaks and commer- 
cials as the network gathers stations and 
moves west across the night. 

Tough Damn Job. From this moment 
on, Paar is assured, professional, unfal- 
tering. During each station break. after 
every commercial, whenever he is off 
camera, he finds a moment to lean over 
to chat with a guest, give instructions to 
an assistant director, and check the time 
schedule. The peering cameras, the prod- 
ding teleprompters, the signaling tech- 
nicians seem not to bother him; he is at 
home. With Jack Douglas, head writer of 
his show, whom he puts on as a guest 
from time to time. he ad libs quickly 
and surely. With other guests, he is gentle, 
humble, anxious not to seem brighter 
than anybody else. 

By midnight it is plain that the show 
is a hit. A cameraman smothers a laugh 
and says, “Jack’s flying. He'll be home 
now.” Henny Youngman, a charter mem- 
ber of the Lindy comedians Jack so often 
criticizes, has dropped in to watch—as 
many show business pros do. Says Young- 
man: “This guy gives 200%; he wants 
to be double good. He gives out a feeling 
of love, that’s why they look at this 
man. This is a tough damn job.” 

A few moments after 1 a.m. the lights 
go down, and Jack is surrounded by exu- 
berant writers. “Rosenbloom was great,” 
says one. “Douglas killed them,” chimes 
in another, Jack says: “I thought me 
was pretty good, too.” He wipes off his 
make-up, grabs his briefcase and pushes 
his way to his car—he never joins the 
rest of the cast at the corner bar. At home 
in Bronxville, where Miriam is waiting 
up, he has a cup of soup and a beer. At 
3:15 a.m., after reading two scripts that 
Writer Douglas has put together for fu- 
ture shows, Paar turns out the light. 

Balloon Breaker. To last through this 
kind of performance five nights a week 
takes a talent spawned by radio, tough- 
ened by Hollywood and burnished by the 
demands of an unforgiving clutch of tele- 
vision cameras. No comedian in the U.S. 
can boast a more abundant supply of the 
necessary skills than Jack Paar. He has 
been practicing them almost all his life. 

A sort of migrant Middle Westerner, 
thanks to his father’s job with the New 
York Central Railroad, which kept the 
family forever on the move, Jack Paar 
was born in Canton, Ohio on May 1, 1917. 
With time out for a stretch in Detroit, 
he did most of his growing up in Jackson, 
Mich. But wherever he went, his child- 
hood memories are almost all somber (“I 
never had a childhood. 1 was born an 
old man”). When he was five, an older 
brother was killed by a car. All that 
comes back to Jack from his tenth year 
is the death of his best friend. “I went 
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to the funeral,” he remembers now, “and 
I didn’t know what to do. My heart was 
breaking, and all I could think of was 
to break balloons through the service. 
Then I went home and bawled.” 

He stuttered badly as a boy, but cured 
himself by cramming buttons in_ his 
mouth and reading aloud. At 14 he spent 
six months in bed recovering from tuber- 
culosis. He quit high school at 16. He 
was already working as an office boy and 
part-time announcer at a station in Jack- 
son (WIBM) for $3 a week. Oldtimers 
still remember his style. “This is Jack 
Buh-Buh-Buh-Boo Paar, your announc- 
er,’ he would croon, or “This is your 
young and popular announcer, Bing Paar.” 
He kept a discarded microphone in the 





Tommy Weber 
Miriam Paar with DAUGHTER RANDY 
Father goes straight home. 


attic at home. It was hooked up to noth- 
ing, but he sat before it by the hour, 
reading aloud from plays, books, maga- 
zines. At 18 he left home and began to 
bounce around the country on his own, 
handling microphones in Indianapolis, 
Youngstown. Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo. He was married by then, for the 
second time to the same girl, and for the 
second time the marriage was breaking 
up. (“The first time we were divorced 
it was my fault. The second time it 
was her fault. When we felt that we 
were even, we quit.”) 

Caine Mutiny. In 1942, when Paar 
was he was called up into the Army 
and was put in the 28th Special Service 
Company as member of an_ entertain- 
ment troupe. Jack's first weeks in service 
were miserable, “I still talked like an an- 
nouncer, and they didn’t understand me.” 
Even in Special Services, the average 
draftee did not dig his insistence on clean 
fingernails. Things were better overseas. 
Crossing to Guadalcanal on an Army 
troop transport, he took on a Caine-type 





commander who kept the soldiers on a 
near-starvation diet. One day during an 
alert, Paar got into a lifeboat and an- 
nounced: “I've been asked to make an 
announcement that there was a Japanese 
submarine in the vicinity, but unfor- 
tunately the Navy gun crews have driven 
it off. I say unfortunately because the 
Japanese submarine was trying to bring 
us food.” Recalls Paar sadly: “The men 
laughed until they cried. That was the 
greatest joke of my life.” 

On the South Pacific's one-a-day, 
island-hopping vaudeville circuit, Paar 
became the open enemy of all brass. Once. 
in New Caledonia, a show was delayed 
and 5.000 men were kept waiting by a 
Navy commodore, who finally arrived 
with a nurse on his arm. “We were going 
to have six lovely girls do the dance of 
the virgins,” announced Paar. “But they 
broke their contracts by being with the 
commodore.” The commodore threatened 
a courtmartial. “The Army got me out 
of it,” claims Paar, “by promising to 
send me to Okinawa.” 

Deus ex Machina. His wartime success 
got Jack a job in Hollywood shortly 
after he came home. RKO and later 20th 
Century-Fox put him under contract but 
rarely got around to putting him in front 
of a camera (he did once play opposite 
an unheard-of starlet named Marilyn 
Monroe). In 1947 he was ‘hired as the 
summer replacement on NBC-Radio’s 
Jack Benny Show. His fresh, natural 
style was a success, and in the fall Ameri- 
can Tobacco put the Jack Paar Show on 
the air on ABC. It lasted until Christmas 
Eve. In his radio days Paar squabbled 
with everyone, fired a whole set of writers, 
feuded with a Daily Variety columnist 
named Jack Hellman (Paar put a name- 
plate—Hellman”—on a chimpanzee and 
paraded it through Hollywood). 

But on the ABC show, says Jack. “a 
fellow named Ernie Walker ruined me. 
He sold the network a bill of goods that 
he had a machine to analyze comedians.” 
Walker's machine reported that Jack got 
laughs all right but that he had no char- 
acter, like Benny’s “cheapness.” Gracie 
Allen's “dumbness.” “There is nothing 
to tune back to each week,” reported 
Walker, and the Paar option was dropped. 
Today, says Jack, he is just as glad that 
he did not play along with the phony 
character bit: “I have no character ex- 
cept what I am—complicated, sentimen- 
tal, lovable, honest, loyal, decent, gen- 
erous, likable and lonely. 

Who Loves Him? In New York, where 
he moved five years ago, Jack got a 
chance to go on talking on a shortlived 
CBS radio show called Bank on the Stars. 
Then he moved into TV as a_ replace- 
ment for Arthur Godfrey, finally replaced 
Walter Cronkite on the Morning Show, 
which he quit after eleven months (“Too 
much pressure for me to help soften up 
sponsors”), After that, guest appearances 
with Ed Sullivan kept him going until 
NBC signed him up to take over the 
Tonight show. 

Perhaps the only person who knows 
him well and does not quite believe he 
has arrived is Jack Paar himself. Like 
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any TV performer, Paar watches himself 
on a monitor set during the show, but he 
also seems to be watching himself on an 
imaginary monitor when he is not per- 
forming. Compulsive and candid talker 
that he is, he looks for signs of having 
said the wrong thing or having been mis- 
understood. He still broods “When will 
they start tearing me down?” Or “I 
wonder how many among my group really 
love me?” Says a former agent of his: 
“He has no armor. You can pierce him 
with a piece of Kleenex.” 

A small kindness from anyone seems 
to be a large emotional shock, and Paar 
still weeps often. When he went through 
the motions of an on-screen reconciliation 
with Dody Goodman fortnight ago, he 
broke into tears. When he was told that a 
Lindy comic had liked his show, he was 
“Leaky Jack” once more, his eyes misting 
as his own hostility melted. 

It may be necessary for Paar to live at 
the top of his emotions, because to such 
a large extent in his work, feeling takes 
the place of a specific talent. He is no 
actor, singer or dancer. He is a gifted 
comedian, but not in the Lindy stand- 
up-and-knock-’em-dead sense. His com- 
edy is low pressure and has to be, if it 
is to be tolerated on a nightly 14-hr. 
show. “Nine hours a week,”’ says one 
awed performer of Paar’s stint. “My 
God, that isn’t over-exposure, it’s practi- 
cally nudism.” But Paar seems to have 
found the formula for beating the dreaded 
“over-exposure” problem. 

He has found a way of being unob- 
trusive in the somnolent, night-time 
living room, of providing just enough 
surprises to keep the audience from fall- 
ing asleep but not so many shocks as to 
jolt them really wide awake. He has de- 
veloped a knack for picking good guest 
performers, has made his show one of the 
prized showcases for new talent. The 
program can be dull and pointless but, as 
Paar himself says, “there’s nothing like 
it.” He adds with a wry smile, “I'm so 
lovable, I have a love affair with this 
whole continent.” 

It may not be love, but it is certainly 
more than one of those quick-cooling 
TV infatuations, one of those flirtations 
that wither in weeks, leaving only an old 
pile of fan letters and musty ratings. The 
fact is that Paar is less a comedian than 
a personality—and personalities usually 
outlast comedians. 


What the Public Wants? 


On opposite sides of the continent, a 
sin spot and a sun spot—Las Vegas, Nev. 
and Lake Placid, N.Y.—incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The issue: sex. 

In Lake Placid (pop. 3.000, more than 
half Catholic), Msgr. James T. Lyng was 
outraged when the village’s only movie 
house planned to show Brigitte Bardot in 
And God Created Woman, called on his 
flock to boycott the theater for six 
months. Lyng denounced the movie as 
“an assault on each and every woman of 
our community and nation,” offered the 
theater owners $350 in lieu of box-office 
receipts if they would promise not to 
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Unifrance Film 
BrIGITTE IN “WoMAN” ROLE 


Outrage in a sunspot. 


show the film on Sunday. The owners 
stuck with Brigitte. 

In Las Vegas (pop. 53,690—20% 
Catholics) trouble arose not over pic- 
tures but over personal appearances: the 
chorines in three of the town’s gilded 
night cages—the Dunes, the Stardust and 
El Rancho Vegas—glided about with 
their breast feathers completely plucked. 
In a message read this week from every 
Catholic pulpit in Nevada, Reno's Bishop 
Robert J. Dwyer gave the warning “that 
all Catholics are strictly forbidden by the 
divine law itself to have any part in en- 
tertainment which is of its nature inde- 
cent, suggestive or calculated to excite 
thoughts or actions contrary to the Sixth 
Commandment.’ Some Vegas saloonkeep- 
ers were quick to agree. “We've never 
uncovered a girl’s navel.” cried the Sands’ 
Jack Entratter. But El Rancho Chore- 
ographer Barry Ashton retorted: “Bare 
chests are the thing here—it’s what the 
public wants, and we're giving it to them. 
It will soon be nothing to see a nude 
girl. All the showgirls along the Strip 
will be replaced by nudes.” 


Ballet from the Ashes 


It was 5 a.m. when the phone rang in 
the Cannes hotel room of Jean Cerrone, 
company manager of Manhattan's touring 
American Ballet Theatre. The news: a 
twelve-ton truck carrying most of the 
company’s gear had gone up in flames. 
Cerrone mumbled “Merci,”’ went back to 
sleep, 15 minutes later woke up again in 
a horrified double take. By the time he 
got to the scene of the fire, all the com- 
pany’s wardrobe trunks had been de- 
stroyed, along with scenery and props for 
twelve ballets, plus orchestra scores for 
four. Total damage, mostly covered by 
insurance: about $400,000. That was two 
weeks ago. Last week the ballet company 
put on a scheduled performance at the 
Brussels World Exhibition—after seven 
days of international rescue operations. 





In the Pouch. As soon as news of the 
fire reached London, the Royal Ballet’s 
Prima Ballerina Margot Fonteyn sent her 
own Black Swan costume winging to Bal- 
let Theatre's Prima Ballerina Nora Kaye. 
Covent Garden set 15 girls apressing a 
pile of old Sylphides costumes. The Brit- 
ish Festival Ballet's Anton Dolin, a Bal- 
let Theatre alumnus, sent whatever odds 
and ends he could spare. Ballet Theatre's 
Erik Bruhn phoned fellow Danes in Co- 
penhagen, who rushed to pack Sylphides 
and Graduation Ball trappings (the va- 
cationing director had to be run to ground 
for an O.K.). French Dancers Pierre Le 
Cote and Claude Bessy appeared in Cannes 
with tutus and tunics. A cowed secre- 
tary at London’s Ballet Rambert was 
talked out of a Giselle score; a second 
score was produced by an operative who 
dug up a key to Brussels’ shuttered opera 
house. In Cannes, meanwhile, dancers, 
stranded with only the clothes they had 
worn on the night of the fire, rehearsed 
in bikinis while their laundered wardrobes 
dried out. 

Finally moving on to Brussels via Paris, 
the ballet troupers scoured Parisian shops 
for all the shoes, Pancake Make-Up, 
eye shadow, nets, Kleenex, false hair, 
powder puffs and bobby pins they could 
carry. Wardrobe Master Leslie Copeland 
flew to London to buy white shirts for 
the men. Upon his arrival in Brussels, 
well-heeled Director Lucia Chase and 
company members cut off the incongruous 
pockets. The U.S. embassy in London 
scissored red tape to arrange immediate 
funds for air-freighting costumes, put the 
Rambert Giselle score in a Brussels-bound 
diplomatic pouch. In Brussels itself, one 
especially vital consignment arrived at 
the airport with such urgency that sus- 
picious customs men detained the pack- 
age. A Ballet Theatre official warned 
hoarsely: “If we don’t get those athletic 
supporters soon, I’m going to call the 
American ambassador.” 

Curtain Up. Day before the Brussels 
opening, Music Director Samuel Krach- 
malnick set about rehearsing a pickup 
orchestra of phlegmatic Flemings. A Brus- 
sels milliner, working from a photograph, 
in six hours ran up helmets for The 
Combat. At the scheduled time, in the 
U.S. Pavilion theater, the curtain rose on 
the Ballet Theatre. The first work on the 
bill was Theme and Variations, but var- 
iations predominated: girls in Sylphides 
tutus and men in tights, which had just 
arrived from New York, leaped and 
twirled against a backdrop from Gala 
Performance. 

At later performances five girls, bereft 
of wigs but required to appear as Greek 
goddesses, sprayed their hair silver, 
washed it out during the ten-minute in- 
termission, returned in the next number 
as winsome peasant maids. One painted 
her slippers white for Paean, minutes 
later pink for Giselle. There was little 
evidence to suggest to the audience that 
the ballet had risen from ashes. Wrote La 
Libre Belgique: ‘The dancers of this ex- 
cellent company provided us with a spec- 
tacle in which ballet [became] poetic 
language.” 
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THEN YOUR SHIPPING DOLLAR IS BEING 
| “TAKEN FOR A RIDE” | 


Some airfreight and truck carriers today ad- and mean less service. Be sure you compare i 
vertise so-called “bargain” rates which actu- Railway Express rates and service before you 
ally impose higher minimum weight charges — ship with any other carrier. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH Facts on RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Railway Express serves some 23,000 communities to give you mass 
Coverage—  distribution—with one company responsibility. You can reach every 
major market in the U.S., and with Railway Express World Thruway 
Service—most every major market abroad. No more worries about 
delays and divided responsibility in transferring between two or 
more carriers. 


Special You get door-to-door delivery, at no additional cost within REA 
Low Rates— vehicle limits. What’s more, Railway Express offers special low com- 
modity rates on ready-to-wear merchandise, graphic arts materials, 

hosiery, shoes, drugs, import-export traffic and many other cate- 

gories. Call your nearest Railway Express Agent. He'll tell you why— 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS RAI LWAY EXPR ESS | 
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The Coal Man 

When the Swiss scientist was awakened, 
it was 2 a.m. in the dreary Tuscan ham- 
let of Baccinello (pop. 400). But Paleon- 
tologist Johannes Hurzeler leaped from 
bed in a blink, In a coal seam 600 ft. un- 
der the village, a miner's torch had light- 
ed an ancient white bone. Down in the 
depths Hurzeler dug farther with trem- 
bling care. Last week he ended a nine- 
year treasure hunt, exhumed the first com- 
plete fossil skeleton of an Oreopithecus 
(“mountain ape”). The age of the coal: 
10 million years. 

Most paleontologists have discarded the 
theory that man defected from the ances- 
tors of apes and dropped out of the trees 
only a few million years ago. The common 
ancestor, if there was one, now appears to 
have lived far earlier. This might be a 
kind of primate with mixed monkey and 
ape traits, or even an ancestor of the imp- 
eyed little Asian tarsier, which was a 
groundling before it took to the trees; 
anatomically, man has much in common 
with such animals. If Hurzeler’s 4-ft. crea- 
ture is what he says it is, the earliest man- 
like creature yet discovered, man may be 
many times older than he thinks he is. 

A Look at the Teeth. Oreopithecus 
lived in Miocene-period marshes, which 
are now coal areas around Grosseto, in 
central Italy. His first fossil bones were 
found in 1872, have always been labeled 
monkey fragments. But in 1949 Hurzeler 
became convinced that Oreopithecus was 
a higher type. For years he pored over 
bits of jaws and teeth at Basel Natural 
History Museum, where he is curator of 
vertebrate paleontology. 

When he broached his theory in New 
York in 1956, he mainly cited Oreopithe- 
cus’ teeth as far smaller and straighter 
than those found in fossil monkeys. The 
teeth were not foward-jutting, he said, and 
had no simian gap. The chin was rounded 
instead of pointed; the jawbone had a 
hole for a nerve passage which is char- 
acteristic of humans. But the evidence still 
seemed scanty to U.S, scientists. To ex- 
pand it, Hurzeler set out 28 months ago, 
with backing from Manhattan’s Wenner- 
Gren Foundation, to find an entire Oreo- 
pithecus skeleton, came to be called “keep- 
er of the abominable coal man” by weary 
friends. 

Down from the Tree. His finding last 
week was a boost for his theory. Sent 
off to Basel, Oreopithecus will undergo 
months of study before its vintage is 
truly certified. But Hurzeler quickly re- 
ported definite human affinities. Exam- 
ples: a manlike big toe close to other 
toes, a short pelvis and wide ilium, which 
may indicate that Oreopithecus walked 
erect instead of swinging from trees. Hur- 
zeler suggests that “men and apes have a 
common ancestor ten times older than we 
thought, perhaps 60 to 70 million years 
back. At least 10 million years ago, man- 
like characteristics were in full swing.” 
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Blunt v. Ablative 


The body of a long-range missile lives 
only for its nose. Once shot into space, the 
nose, with its payload of thermonuclear 
explosive, speeds on alone, and its prob- 
lem becomes re-entry into the atmosphere. 
U.S. missilemen need nose cones that will 
not burn up from friction as they plum- 
met earthward in a long arc at up to 
16,000 m.p.h. 

This month, when the Air Force’s Atlas 
sped 2,500 miles over the Atlantic, pic- 
tures of its virtually blunt nose seemed 





Tor Nose Cones 
Problem: how to be sharp and cool. 


strange to the streamline-minded. But cur- 
rent Atlas and Thor noses are likely to 
stay blunt for good reason. Developed by 
General Electric, they are made mainly of 
heavy copper, which helpfully spreads and 
diffuses the heat. But the main design 
trick is to keep the nose from ever getting 
too hot. The bluntness creates a shield- 
ing shock wave out front that cuts the 
velocity of the air actually hitting the 
nose to subsonic speed, then slows the 
missile to around s00 m.p.h. Instead of 
evaporating in more than 10,000° re-entry 
heat, as a sharp-nosed metal warhead 
might, it descends at a cool 2,000°. 

But this tidy re-entry solution may 
soon be due for obsolescence. The trouble 
is that a blunt nose falls too slowly to 
evade sophisticated countermissiles, and 
even gusty winds can mess up its accu- 
racy. Future nose cones will have to fall 
much faster. 

Despite its proneness to bluntness, the 
Air Force last month successfully fired a 
Thor-Able missile with a faster-flying new 


nose of the type developed by the Army 
on its Jupiter IRBM. This one is more 
classically sharp. Instead of absorbing and 
avoiding heat, it removes heat by “abla- 
tion.”” Technique: coating the nose surface 
with materials that melt or vaporize while 
absorbing heat, yet leave the material 
underneath cool and undamaged. The best 
materials seem to be polymer plastics, 
mixed with fibers of glass. 

Last week the Air Force was highly en- 
thusiastic about this concept. The beauty 
of ablating materials is the lightness that 
they allow in a nose cone. A solid-fuel 
missile like the projected Air Force Min- 
uteman ICBM (due in 1963) would be 
badly overloaded with a heavy copper 
nose. Now the Minuteman will reportedly 
get a sharper, ablative nose, as may later 
advanced versions of the liquid-fuel Atlas 
and Titan, thus returning advanced mis- 
silery to orthodox streamlining. 


Reaching for the Moon 

The U.S. is about to try to send a 
rocket to the moon. This week or next, 
the Air Force will try the first of three 
lunar probes planned for August, Septem- 
ber and October. The Army’s rocket team 
will also get two chances. All five probes, 
billed as more scientific than military, are 
supposed to be complete by next March 
under the International Geophysical Year 
program. Any one of them could turn out 
to be that celestial coup, a voyage around 
the moon by a highly instrumented vehi- 
cle. But any probe that reaches a great 
altitude, even if far short of the moon, 
will radio back news of such interest that 
the try will be worthwhile. 

The pioneer probe vehicle weighs about 
60 Ibs., is shaped like a doughnut with a 
sausage through its middle. If all goes well 
at the Cape Canaveral launching pad, a 
three-stage Thor-Able rocket will shoot 
the probe into space at an initial speed of 
23,827 m.p.h. After the third-stage rocket 
drops off at 200 miles beyond earth, the 
probe, still pulled by earth, will gradually 
slow down as it flies for almost three days. 

The Unseen Face. The probe will be 
fired roughly eastward to get the added 
throw of earth’s eastward spin, and its 
course will be an elongated S in the plane 
set by the moon's 27-day easterly revolu- 
tion around the earth. The reverse in the 
curve will come when the probe nears a 
rendezvous in the moon’s path and feels 
the moon’s pull. 

Ground controllers at the Space Tech- 
nology Laboratory of Thompson Ramo 
Woolridge Corp. in Inglewood, Calif. will 
study the flight closely. At the proper 
instant, an Air Force tracking station in 
Honolulu will trigger the probe’s own 
rocket, guiding it so that the moon sweeps 
it in. Then the probe can make a lazy, 
50-hour pass around the moon, perform- 
ing such chores as sending an electric-eye 
view of the moon’s unseen face. Theoret- 
ically, the moon could sling the vehicle 
back to earth in a figure-eight-shaped voy- 
age (Time, June 23). 

The odds against success are great. 





_They begin on the ground, where the 
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“We needed fast transportation to supervise our operations in 6 states, so we bought a Cessna,” says 
Gerald Tweedy, Executive Vice President and General Manager of Jones Truck Lines, Springdale 
Arkansas. He adds: “A trip from Springdale to Little Rock takes 7 hours by car, just 114 by Cessna 
172. By flying our Cessna, I get more work done—and I gain about 25% more time with my family.” 


ALLOWS MORE TIME FOR BUSINESS (and family) 


Leave when you please—let’s say 9 a. m. See a prospect 350 
miles away. Stay 2 hours. You're back at 5 p.m. Yes, 5 p. m.! 
Many other businessmen are doing it. They fly the Cessna 
172. It’s easy... most of them soloed in their 172 after just 
8 hours of flight instruction! With Cessna’s patented Land-O- 
Matic landing gear @, you just drive up into the sky... 
drive down. And Cessna’s exclusive Para-Lift flaps @ float 
you down for slow, gentle landings. 


The new Cessna 172 for 1958 offers you many other easy-flying 
features exclusive in the low-price class: largest wing ©, 
largest tail group ©, longest body ©, roomiest 4-place cabin 
©. Also important: all-metal construction. Speed is compar- 
able with other airplanes in the low-price field. Price: $8,995 
with std. equip., f.a.f. Wichita. See your Cessna dealer (Yellow 
Pages of phone book), ask about his Free Flying Lessons Plan 
and his Cessna Lease Plans. Or write CESSNA AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, DEPT. TM-88, Wichita, Kansas. 





6 GREAT CESSNAS <4 <4 <2) <ZB SKYLANE €JD THE COMPLETE AIR FLEET FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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Bruning Copying Machines Make 
“Heavenly” Paperwork Savings 
for Famous Carpet Company! 


James Lees and Sons Company, famous makers of “those 
heavenly carpets by Lees,’’ uses modern Bruning Copy- 
flex copying machines to process over 150 different 
forms and reports on a fast one-writing basis. 


In one warehouse order-invoice operation, alone, 
Copyflex saves over $10,000 annually in clerical work. 
Customer invoices are mechanically reproduced by 
Copyflex directly from original written or typed orders. 
This has completely eliminated clerical rewriting, re- 
typing, and proofreading; has saved the expense of three 
typists during peak-load periods. 

You, too, can eliminate a vast amount of clerical work 
with Copyflex. Machines are clean, odorless, economical 
—letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for 
materials. Desk Top Model, shown above, is $555. Larger 
models available. Get full information about Copyflex 
by mailing the coupon now. 






Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.81-A 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ill. 
Offices in Principal U. S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please send me booklets on Copyflex for 
0 Order-Invoice (0 Other applications 
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Thor rocket has yet to prove its reliabil- 
ity. The probe should be launched only 
during the four days of the month when 
the moon is in the best position for track- 
ing; if the rocket fizzles on the launching 
pad, another attempt must await the same 
short period next month. Even if the 
probe does get off on schedule, the perils 
of imprecision mount as the vehicle soars 
closer to the moon. The margin for error 
at the rendezvous point is about 30 min- 
utes, and the slightest miscalculation in 
the rocket’s fuel mixture could ruin the 
whole attempt. 

Stirring Snooper. But any probe that 
sails a respectable distance into space will 
repay the sweat and strain. If it soars just 
2,500 miles above earth, it will top all 
artificial satellites, and its instruments 
will be snooping in regions unknown to 
man. A probe that got within 50,000 miles 
of the moon would be an enormous scien- 
tific success. Its instruments could record 
meteorite density, perhaps reveal whether 
the moon has an atmosphere. Even more 
important, it could tell some of the se- 
crets of the source of earth's magnetism, 
and of the thickness of the radiation belt 
that earth satellites have already probed. 

The earth’s magnetic field is now known 
not to come from a permanent-magnet 
core. A probe may help confirm the cur- 
rent theory that the revolving earth and 
its molten metal interior form a giant 
dynamo, generating electric currents and 
thus magnetism. If the probe reports that 
the moon itself has no magnetic field, it 
will make the terrestrial-dynamo theory 
seem more credible. 

Cosmic Counter. The degree of cosmic 
radiation in space is a bafflement that 
earth satellites have so far only deepened. 
Geiger counters aboard Explorers I and 
III were so swamped that they choked up. 
The new Explorer IV, equipped with more 
specialized counters, reports that radiation 
doubles for every 60 miles over a thresh- 
old 250 miles beyond earth. 

Explorer IV spotted two other puzzles. 
Cosmic radiation measured close to earth 
is fairly weak near the geomagnetic equa- 
tor (where magnetic deflection is great- 
est), and strongest near the magnetic 
poles. At 1,200 miles above South Amer- 
ica, the radiation hit Explorer IV at a 
heavy ten roentgens an hour—enough to 
give the human space traveler his top 
weekly X-ray dosage in about two min- 
utes. And one Geiger counter inside the 
satellite, though coated with lead 1/16 in. 
thick, recorded 60% as many impacts as 
its unshielded mate, which in turn re- 
ported radiation almost as intense as that 
reported by two scintillation counters out- 
side the vehicle. Nobody knows where this 
radiation comes from or what gives it 
such high energy. One theory is that 
cosmic-ray protons are strengthened by 
interaction with vast magnetic fields wan- 
dering in space. 

The best way to pierce these mysteries 
is to see how they affect the lunar probe. 
Such data alone will make the gadget a 
superb spy in space. It hardly matters 
whether it also becomes the greatest bil- 
liard shot in the history of man. 
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Here is news that means big savings to you as a car owner. Firestone scientists and 
engineers have achieved a technical break-through that opens up a whole new world 
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MEDICINE 





Sex & Intersex 

Modern medical science has saved 
countless unborn babies from “spontane- 
ous abortion” (what the layman calls a 
miscarriage), and many doctors credit the 
use of hormones given to the mothers. 
But these substances, some natural and 
some synthetic. are often closely related 
to the male sex hormone, testosterone. 
An unexpected result now reported by 
two Johns Hopkins University authorities: 
a female fetus may have its development 
so changed that the baby can be mistaken 
for a boy, and raised as one. 

Famed Pediatrician Lawson Wilkins 
and Gynecologist Howard W. Jones Jr. 
note twelve such cases in Pediatrics. Si- 
multaneously, British physicians have 
noted the same phenomenon. It happens 
in some cases when heavy hormone treat- 
ment is given in the second and third 
months of pregnancy. Though the baby’s 
true sex is determined at conception, its 
outward appearance can still be altered, 
through the 16th week, by hormones from 
the mother’s bloodstream. In some of the 
abnormal cases, nothing need be done— 
the unusual appearance will fade gradual- 
ly with growth. In the others, only minor 
surgery is needed. 

This intersex abnormality is no reason 
for abandoning hormone treatment, the 
doctors agree. But two things are impor- 
tant: 1) if possible, the hormones should 
not be given early in pregnancy, or, if in- 
dicated, given only in moderate doses; 
and 2) the baby’s real sex must be 
promptly established to avoid the danger 
that a girl will be raised as a boy, result- 
ing in severe emotional damage when the 
facts are recognized. 


Where East Meets West 


Shops closed, windows were shuttered, 
and even the bazaars were half deserted 
in teeming Lucknow (pop. 500,000), capi- 
tal of Uttar Pradesh province. Students 
stormed through the streets, set up loud- 
speakers outside the Council House, bom- 
barded a captive audience of state legis- 
lators with fiery exhortations. On their 
way to another demonstration, a group 
collided head-on with short-tempered po- 
lice: brickbats flew, steel-tipped Jathis 
flailed, shots were fired. A passing water 
carrier was killed; the wounded totaled 31. 

Cause of the strife was a medical dis- 
pute that is symptomatic of modern In- 
dia: should aspiring healers be taught the 
medicine of the ancient, mystical and slow- 
to-change East or the medicine of the 
modern, scientific, restlessly changeful 
West? India has more licensed practition- 
ers of native medical systems (96,000) 
than of Western medicine (92,000); the 
vast majority of these engage in ayurveda 
(Sanskrit for “the science of life”) and 
bitterly resent the encroachment of West- 
ern medicine. 

The Nature of Heat. One of the great- 
est exponents of ayurveda is Uttar Pra- 
desh’s chief minister, Dr. Sampurnanand. 
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PEDIATRICIAN WILKINS 
A girl can be mistaken for a boy. 


A graduate of Allahabad University, Sam- 
purnanand (who has no first name) ma- 
jored in mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, rates the title of doctor only on the 
strength of honorary degrees collected 
from fawning provincial universities. Sam- 
purnanand dabbles in ayurveda himself, 
often prescribing ayurvedic remedies for 
friends. Four years ago his government 
set up the State Ayurvedic College in Luck- 
now, dedicated to the proposition that 
students should learn both the ayurvedic 
and Western medical systems. 





State’s 87 students soon found them- 
selves totally bewildered. In the morn- 
ings they trooped to King George Medi- 
cal College to join its 1,200 fulltime stu- 
dents in the study of the foundations of 
modern medicine—bacteriology, patholo- 
gy, anatomy, diagnosis, and eventually, 
treatment. But in the afternoons they 
hiked back across town to the ayurvedic 
college. There hey memorized the 2,000- 
year-old Sanskrit verses in which this 
medical lore is frozen. 

The more they learned of Western med- 
icine, the more bewildered they became. 
What they learned in the morning was 
contradicted in the afternoon. In medical 
school they found themselves treated as 
fledgling quacks; in ayurvedic school they 
found their questions brushed off. One 
student asked: “Does it really do any 
good to bake this medication over a fire 
of cow dung rather than some other fuel?” 
Replied the teacher: “You must have 
faith in what you are taught.” 

The student’s faith was supposed to ex- 
tend to 1,000 or more herbs, minerals, met- 
als and even precious stones listed in the 
ayurvedic pharmacopoeia, (The gems were 
once favored by the practitioners who list 
themselves in India’s telephone books as 
“sex splst,”’ were supposed to increase vir- 
ility. With the republican leveling-down, 
few patients can afford ground-up precious 
stones, or even pearls. So they settle for 
sea shells. But they still flock to the ayur- 
vedic sex splst.) 

Move en Masse? The ayurveda stu- 
dents found that they had no faith in 
such teachings, and they struck, protest- 
ing that they could not live half East and 
half West and demanding admission to 
medical school on a fulltime basis. “We 
are the world’s most confused people,” 
wailed one. Dr. Sampurnanand replied by 
setting up a commission with himself as 
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AYURVEDA STUDENTS DEMONSTRATING IN LUCKNOW 
Mystical lore is not medicine. 
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Plumbers know it; homeowners seldom see it. For 

most of us, it’s another hidden mechanism of 

everyday living. This one works under water: it’s a 
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Integration & Defiance 


Prince Edward County, deep in the 
tobacco and pulpwood country of south- 
central Virginia, kept Negroes out of 
white schools for four years after the 
Supreme Court ordered integration, but 
this summer, time seemed to be running 
out. The Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals ordered U.S. District Judge Ster- 
ling Hutcheson to set a date for inte- 
gration. The county school board—one 
of the defendants in the legal fight that 
led to the Supreme Court's 1954 decision 
—bid for a five-year delay, to make a 
“sociological survey.” 

Every white congregation in Farmville 
(pop. 5,000), the county seat, prepared 
to turn its church into an integration- 
dodging private school at the drop of a 
gavel. But last week the churches got 
the news that they would be used only to 
glorify God. In a decision that Virginia's 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond Jr. called 
the “epitome of judicial statesmanship,” 
Federal Judge Hutcheson—who was born 
in black-belt Mecklenburg County 64 
years ago—granted the board a delay 
not of five but of seven years. 

Plenty of Omens. The two-years-for- 
good-measure reflected the mood of the 
South last week: the triumphant primary 
victory of Arkansas Governor Orval Fau- 
bus (Tue, Aug. 11) boosted segregation- 
ist hopes that the Federal Government 
can successfully be defied. Integration 
leaders and law-abiding moderates look 
gloomily toward the beginning of the fifth 
school year after the Supreme Court de- 
cision. The Deep South will generally 
continue to bar all Negroes; the border 
states give little promise of progress, 
plenty of omens of trouble. 

Little Rock, in almost any case, will be 
a focus of struggle. If the U.S. Court of 
Appeals upholds Federal Judge Harry 
Lemley’s 24-year delay in integration 
(Tre, July 14), the use of further legal- 
ized delay will apparently have to be 
overset or affirmed on further appeal to 
the Supreme Court. If no delay is per- 
mitted and Negro students are not Fau- 
bused into staying away from Central 
High School on registration day, there 
will almost certainly be more uproar. 

Such states as Kentucky, relatively 
calm since the Clay-Sturgis-Henderson 
flare-ups of 1956, look for no obstacles 
to steadily broadening integration. But 
at this time last year, no one foresaw 
a blowup at Little Rock. Racist politi- 
cians will need less courage this year; 
Faubus showed that the reward for dema- 
goguery is victory at the polls. Only 
last week Segregationist Buford Ellington 
won the decisive Democratic primary in 
Tennessee. 

Massive Resistance. Virginia's “mas- 
sive resistance” laws (Time, June 2) are 
a patently unconstitutional fortress-of- 
cards, but the state’s lawmakers are man- 
ning the battlements with determination. 
Norfolk, Newport News, Charlottesville 
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and Northern-infiltrated Arlington face 
court integration orders. Charlottesville, 
where schools are scheduled to open Sept. 
2, may find legal delays to avoid being 
the first Virginia city whose schools are 
closed by massive resistance laws. 

But odds are that the courts will com- 
pel at least one of the four cities to in- 
tegrate. What happens then depends on 
whether Governor Almond shuts the 


schools on receipt of a “final and unap- 
pealable” federal court order, or waits un- 
til a Negro child tries to enter a school. 
There are rednecked minorities in 


each 
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Segregationists took heart. 


city, and the effectiveness of Little Rock 
mobs may encourage them. 

Last week, as the integration fuse sput- 
tered toward September, Washington of- 
fered no leadership. President Eisen- 
hower’s lame contribution: “Mere law 
will never solve this problem ... If I 
could think of anything that I thought 
would be effective in August or in the few 
weeks before, the two or three weeks be- 
fore, the schools start, why, I certainly 
shouldn’t hesitate to do it.” 


Hic, Haec, Hoax 


Stumping the backwoods during one of 
his presidential campaigns, Andrew Jack- 
son decided to impress his bumpkin con- 
stituents with his scholarship, let fly in 
bear-shaped tones with all the Latin he 
knew: “E pluribus unum, my friends, sine 
qua non, ne plus ultra, multo in parvo!” 
Applause resounded for miles; Jackson 
not only won the election, but also got 
an honorary LL.D. Or so says Allen Walk- 
er Read, associate professor of English at 
Columbia University, who tucked tongue 
in cheek and presented choice samples of 
fractured Latin in an address to the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. 





In 1832, recounts Read, a Canadian 
sheriff who lost a culprit in a bog swore 
out a warrant, explaining that the offender 
“non est comeatibus in swampo.” By 1841 
the mock Latin for “will not come out of 
the swamp” was widely accepted back- 
woods legal terminology for “unavailable.” 
An Illinois tavern keeper posted notice of 
a delinquent barfly who disappeared with- 
out paying his tab: “Non est inventus ad 
libitum scape goatum non comeatibur in 
swampo. Ergo, non catchibus, non prosecu- 
tibus, non tryabus, non chastisibus.” 

Read resurrects an evocative fragment 
of verse: 


“Patres conscripti—took a boat and 
went to Philippi. 

Trumpeter unus erat qui coatum scarlet 
habebat, 

Stormum surgebat, et boatum overset- 
ebat, 

Omnes drownerunt, quia swimaway non 
potuerunt, 

Excipe John Periwig, tied up to the 
tail of a dead pig.” 


And he records two vivid and poignant 
modern samples of ravaged Roman: Gen- 
eral Stilwell’s World War II motto, “Jile- 
gitimati non carborundum [Don’t let the 
bastards grind you down],” and Adlai 
Stevenson’s classic cry of anguish, “Via 
oviciptum dura est [The way of the egg- 
head is hard ]}.” 

Probably wisely, he omits mention of 
the venerable schoolboy yockibus: 

Brutus; Well, how did you like that 
pizza last night? 

Caesar; Et tu, Brute. 


The Poor Get Richer 


At the feast of philanthropy spread for 
U.S. colleges each year by the nation’s 
business firms and foundations, the 130 
nonaccredited small colleges are so far be- 
low the financial salt that most of them 
do not know what it tastes like. The 
viciously circular problem: to be eligible 
for most grants, colleges must be accredit- 
ed, but to be accredited, they need grants 
that bring faculties, libraries and class- 
room buildings up to the levels required 
by the nation’s six regional accrediting 
associations. Two years ago several of the 
fund-starved colleges pooled their prob- 
lems (Time, March 5, 1956), formed the 
Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges. Last week, at Michigan State 
University (which, with 20,500 students 
and unquestioned accreditation, is not a 
member), the council gathered to talk of 
progress—in tones loud enough, they 
hoped, to be heard by the great philan- 
thropists. 

Biggest achievement: in recent months, 
accreditation has come to seven member 
colleges (three of which, in effect, gradu- 
ated out of the council upon reaching this 
milestone ). For the rest of its 65 members, 
the C.A.S.C. offers shared experience, ad- 
vice and an evangelistic optimism. Says 
Executive Secretary Alfred T. Hill of the 
council membership: “Harvard was like 
this 300 years ago.”’ Some of the potential 
Harvards: 

@ The youngest college in the council, 
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A worn needle ruins records 





Not as quickly as a spiked heel, but just as 
surely. Any needle that’s been played too 
long develops sharp edges that slowly slice 
away sound impressions. By the time you 
can hear the damage your valuable records 
are ruined. What can you do? Take your 
needle to your Fidelitone dealer and ask 
him to check it. If it’s worn, ask him for 
the best — a Fidelitone Diamond. It gives 
you more hours of safe record playing time 
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and address to: Fidelitone, Record Care 
Booklet, Chicago 26, Illinois. 
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top musical quiz show, ““Name That 
Tune” (CBS-TV Tuesday evenings), 
and popular Johnny Olsen may 
choose YOU! Get your contest entry 
blank today from any good record 
dealer where Fidelitone Phonograph 
Needles are sold. 
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Dodge City’s (Kans.) St. Mary of the 
Plains, was founded in 1952, has a good 
faculty (42% are Ph.D.s) and physical 
plant, but has only 145 students. Presi- 
dent Francis J. Donohue thinks that the 
college needs an enrollment twice as large 
to operate economically. But although the 
area needs a college—the next (Fort Hays 
Kansas State College) is 110 miles away 
—the farm lands around St. Mary's suf- 
fered impoverishing droughts in recent 
years. Students who should be attending 
do not have the money, and the young 
college run by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
has little cash to spare for a student- 
assistance program. 
| @ Nasson College at Springvale, Maine 
seemed ready to expire eight years ago. It 
had a student body of 85 girls, a poorly 
maintained plant of seven buildings, and 
the added liability of existing in a town 
| weakened by the closing of textile mills. 
| By recruiting twelve new firms, the col- 
lege helped Springvale get back on its 
financial feet, and was thus able to 
strengthen its own finances. Nasson now 
seems well on the way to solving its prob- 
lems with 16 tidy buildings, a coed en- 
rollment of 286 and a slowly growing 
endowment. 
| Westmont College in Santa Barbara, 
| Calif. got a grant of only $25,000 from 
U.S. Steel, but it built a library that 
brought the school accreditation. 





Pass or Rot 


In South Viet Nam a student who 
passes an exam is a dau; a flunkster is 
called a rot. A schoolchild clever enough 
to remain a dau through 13 years of 
| classes and pass his bachot (baccalaureate 
exam) becomes a tri thuc (intellectual), 
and has few further worries. The young 
nation has a shortage of scholars and 
a Confucian reverence for learning, and 
young male ¢ri thucs get autos, villas and 
high-paying jobs from rich parents of 
marriageable daughters, 

But Viet Nam inherited a rigid, rigor- 
ous school system from the French. Huge 
hoppers of facts must be memorized, and 
exams are tough. Students cram cease- 
lessly, go without vacations to study. 
Only 2.6% are able to cram in enough 
to pass their ninth-year exams, and only 
a minority of these survive their bachots 
four years later. 

Eighteen-year-old Coed Bui Thi Oanh 
was one who did not survive. Voltaire 
| and Confucius confounded her, and she 
failed her baccalaureate. In shame and 


despair, she swallowed 4o quinine pills 
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o ' the rot mortality rate, have urged parents 
Remington. Ftand. 1 | to drive their children less harshly, play 
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Room 1805, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. | | Educators argue that much of the blame 
Send free copy of SC782 “The Cost of Burned Records”. ‘ | for failures must be laid to crowded class- 
NAME = —= ' | rooms and ill-educated teachers. Happily 
COMPANY ___ - H for future rots, the government is plan- 
ADDRESS ry 1 | ning alternatives to suicide: vocational 
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schools and schools for social service. 
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THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


---no basic discovery ever came so far, so fast 


Power Plants Take Shape, 
Nuclear Knowledge Spreads 
Throughout the World 


From man’s first early experience with 
Fire, Water, and the Wheel to the indus- 
trial revolution took many thousands of 
years. Today our knowledge of atomic 
energy is less than 20 years old—yet this 


THE ere aaawe NEw Power. 
The Sodium Reactor Experiment in 
California put nuclear electricity into 
everyday use in San Fernando Valley. 


energy is already used by many Ameri- 
can housewives at the flick of a switch. 

Atomics International is helping to 
accelerate this rapid advance into the 
atomic age. 


Sodium reactor successful 

On July 12, 1957—just fifteen years 
after Fermi’s first chain reaction—elec- 
tricity began to flow from the Sodium 
Reactor Experiment (SRE) to homes 
in the San Fernando Valley. It was 
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America’s first private-utility power for 
consumer use_from a non-military 
nuclear reactor. 

Atomics International built and oper- 
ates the SRE for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Soon a great new 75,000 
kw power station will rise from the 
plains of the Middle West. Its heart 
will be a Sodium Graphite Reactor 
based on the SRE, built under AEC 
contract by AI for Consumers Public 
Power District of Nebraska. 


OMRE exceeds expectations 

Another AI power reactor project for 
the AEC is the Organic Moderated 
Reactor Experiment (OMRE), which 
has been in operation since September 
1957. The highly satisfactory perform- 
ance of the OMRE has clearly demon- 
strated the technical and economic 
suitability of this reactor type for imme- 
diate use to generate electrical power. 
Construction of the first Organic Mod- 
erated Reactor central power station 
will begin shortly at Piqua, Ohio. 
Nuclear ship propulsion studies indi- 





. NEW TECHNIQUES 
Al’s laboratory Reactors—safe and 
versatile—under construction for uni- 
versities, laboratories, and hospitals. 


cate another promising use for the 
Organic Moderated Reactor. 


Important new concept 

Southwest Atomic Energy Associ- 
ates, a group of fifteen investor-owned 
utility companies in seven states, have 
signed a multi-million dollar contract 
with Atomics International to develop 


a new type of power reactor—the 
Advanced Epithermal Thorium Reac- 
tor (AETR). Studies are directed to a 
target plant capacity of 200,000 kw. 


Atoms across the sea 

More and more countries are launch- 
ing nuclear power development pro- 
grams. Atomics International has sup- 
plied research reactors for nuclear 
development to Japan, Denmark, West 
Germany, West Berlin, Italy. A low- 





. NEW SCIENCE 
In the University of Frankfurt, West 
German scientists and students work. 
with the research reactor, built by Al 


cost Laboratory Reactor for university 
training, compact and simple to oper- 
ate, is also available from AI. 
ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, P.O. Box 
309, Canoga Park, Calif. Cable address: 
ATOMICS. 





At work in the fields of the future 
Today, in North American and its 
divisions, you'll find as potent a combi- 
nation of scientists, engineers and pro- 
duction men as any in American indus- 
try. Because these men are constantly 
forging ahead into vital new technolo- 
gies, much of their work holds immense 
promise for science and industry. 


ATOM ICS INTERNATIONAL 


DIVISION OF NORTH 
inane IN THE CREATIVE USE OF THE ATOM 


AMERICAN AVIATION, INC 








RESERVED FOR 


history) this consumption will create an unprecedented demand, 


Timber has been man’s most useful material. Over the 
centuries it has provided shelter, tools, fuel, and transportation. 
Recent years have seen timber provide even more...a grow- 
ing variety of new products such as plywoods, paper and paper 
products, hardboards and particleboards, cellulose chemicals, etc. 
¢ prompted a great and growing per capita consump- 

tion of forest products. Combined with the coming boom in 


new family formations (soon to be the greatest in our country’s 


Georgia-Pacific has set about to meet this demand through 
(1) ownership of one of the nation’s largest timber reserves, 
(2) maximum utilization of its timber harvest, (3) development 
of new products through research, and (4) scientific f 
management to help Nature grow more trees. 

For “The Georgia-Pacific Story’ write Geo ria-Pacific 


Corporation, 375 Ps Avenue, New York 22, New York, 





Aerial view of a section of Georgia-Pacific’s vast West Coast timber reserves. 


GEHORGIA- PACTRIC 


and history’s greatest demand for forest products 


Georgia-Pacific forests are perpetual assets 


Timber is the only natural resource that actually replaces itself. 
Georgia-Pacific supplements this natural reforestation by planting 
of seedling trees and aerial seeding by helicopter. Thus, by scientific 
forest management, Georgia-Pacific is providing present and 
future generations with a constant source of forest products. 


VORGIA — PACIFI 


CORPORATION 


One of the nation's largest integrated producers of forest products 
Including plywood and plastic-coated plywood, hardboard, 
Redwood products, lumber, pulp, paper, and containerboard, 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Upturn with Problems 


“Improvement has come somewhat 
sooner and more vigorously than many 
observers had perhaps anticipated.” So re- 
ported the monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York last week. The 
1958 recession, said the review, probably 
reached its low point in April, and it was 
the shortest and the most severe of the 
postwar recessions. Though it warned that 
a mild setback might follow the initial up- 
turn, as in 1949 and 1954, the bank saw 
hopeful signs in the fact that the recovery 
so far has been broader than in either of 
the previous postwar recessions. 

Housing starts increased in June for the 
fourth consecutive month, steel produc- 
tion has declined only seasonally (while 
new orders held up), petroleum output in- 
creased and is scheduled to gain further 
in August, and demand for natural and 
synthetic textiles has firmed. Last week 
the Federal Reserve Board reported that 
department store sales for the previous 
week were running 3% above the 1957 
level. Adding to recent gains in manufac- 
turing employment and hours, the Big 
Three automakers announced plans to re- 
call 182,000 workers to work on the 1959 
models. And though the rate of inventory 
cutback continued in June at a much 
slower rate, the nation’s retailers actually 
increased their inventories—the first in- 
crease by any sector of business in 1958. 

Taking up the threat of oncoming infla- 
tion, the Federal Reserve review speculat- 
ed that further price rises might be held 
down by the large inventories still on 
hand. Recent price rises in steel and other 
raw materials, said the report, were en- 
couraged by the Mideast crisis, and might 
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prove to be transitory. In one case they 
had already proved so; custom smelters of 
copper. who fortnight ago raised their 
prices 4¢ to 27¢ a lb., last week cut their 
prices back to 264¢. But steel showed no 
sign of retreat, as steel price hikes spread 
to 65% of the industry's output. Though 
Tennessee's Senator Estes Kefauver start- 
ed a probe of the increases, the Federal 
Trade Commission said that it had found 
no illegal price fixing in the steel industry, 
planned no action. 

Despite the business improvement, un- 
employment was still high. The Govern- 
ment last week reported that, while em- 
ployment rose to 65,179,000 in July, the 
drop in unemployment was smaller than 
usual. Because large numbers of new work- 
ers are entering the working force (55,000 
in July alone) and heavy rains curtailed 
farm and construction activities in many 
parts of the country, the jobless total of 
5,294,000 was up from June to 7.3% of 
the working force, v. 7.5% in the April 
recession peak. Most economists fear that 
the total will remain high for months. 
Just as production drops off faster than 
employment when a recession begins, so 
employment recovers more slowly as a 
recession peters out, largely because of 
recession-time economies and technologi- 
cal advances that lessen the demand for 
workers. 


Rise in Stocks 


The stock market’s steep climb is begin- 
ning to cause more uneasiness than cheer. 
Last week, just after the market hit a 
1958 high of 510.33 on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average, the Federal Reserve 
Board joined the ranks of the worriers. 
Noting that customer credit had increased 
by $746 million in the first half of the 
year, it raised margin requirements (i.e., 
the minimum cash payment required on 
stock purchases ) from 50% to 70%. While 
the Fed thought its action would act as a 
damper on speculation, changes in mar- 
gins have usually had almost no effect on 
the market (see chart), After a brief dip 
last week, the market closed the week at 
510.13, only rz points under the alltime 
bull market top. Stock Exchange Presi- 
dent G. Keith Funston complained that 
the Fed's action was unnecessary, pointed 
out that despite the six months’ rise, cus- 
tomer credit on non-Government securi- 
ties was $4.226.000,000 in June, virtually 
the same as a year ago. 

What has pushed the market up, in the 
eyes of most Wall Streeters, is not easier 
credit but the fear of a new burst of infla- 
tion. Many a Wall Streeter shares the 
Fed's worry, feeling that anxiety over in- 
flation has lifted stock prices too quickly 
on the basis of current earnings. This has 
caused a sharp change in the “‘spread’— 
the difference between stock and bond 
yields. As stock prices have risen, bonds 
have dropped (see below); while the re- 
turn on blue chips has fallen to 3.8%. the 
best bonds now yield more than 4%. In 
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the past (1929, 1937, 1946 and last sum- 
mer), when bond yields topped or equaled 
stocks, big investors went from stocks to 
bonds, weakening the market. Whether 
they will do so now depends on how 
strongly inflation fears continue. But 
many Wall Streeters see plenty of danger 


signals. Some views: 

@ Samuel L. Stedman, partner in Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: “When the 
market moves swiftly, thinking stops. 


When it slows down, the fundamentals of 
earnings and dividends will show up.” 
@ Daniel L. Gutman, partner in Zucker- 
man, Smith & Co.: “The market is enor- 
mously dangerous at current levels. There 
is a great deal of ignorant and superficial 
buying which is using inflation as an ex- 
cuse. Unless inflation shows up in earn- 
ings and dividends, this reasoning is stu- 
pid. The market over the next six months 
will sell materially lower, touching last 
fall's 420 low.” 
Q Arthur Jansen, partner in W. E. Bur- 
net & Co.: “The market is too high. At 
these levels it would take a couple of 
years for the improvement in earnings to 
catch up with market prices. If someone 
came to me with money to invest, I'd ad- 
vise putting part of it in the bank.” 
@ Irving Kahn, partner in J. R. Williston 
& Beane: “When people pay 4o and 50 
times earnings for a stock, they are multi- 
plying when they should be adding.” 
Though Wall Streeters are uneasy about 
the swiftness of the rise, few expect a 
substantial sell-off. Earnings and divi- 
dends are now more secure* than they 


% While 554 companies have reduced or omitted 
dividends to date in 1958, May marked the bot- 
tom of the dividend casualties. July cuts were 
the fewest of the year. 
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were a few months ago. and many insti- 
tutions are waiting for a dip to buy. What 
Wall Streeters call the “350 Club”—the 
bears who saw the industrials declining 
to that level last winter—has been dis- 
solved; it has been reorganized as the “450 
Club.” But these analysts could be wrong 
again. “There are hundreds of profession- 
al investors and institutions who go down 
on their knees at night, praying that the 
market will return to 475 so they can get 
back in,” said Michael S. Thomas, direc- 
tor of research for R. W. Pressprich & 
Co. “The market is asking for a correc- 
tion, but on the upside I can see it going 
through the 520 level to 545, hitting 600 
by the end of 1959.” 

If the Fed expected to protect the 
small, supposedly uninformed investor, its 
margin-raising action was not necessary. 
The small investor has been doing very 
well. For the past year the professional 
traders, large investors and stock special- 
ists have been selling more than buying, 
in the belief that the market would go 
lower. But the small investor, as shown by 
the odd-lot (under too shares) records, 
has been buying more than selling, added 
a total of 13,679,000 shares to his hold- 
ings by mid-year. In June many small in- 
vestors began to cash in their profits. 
Since then, they have been selling more 
stock than buying. 


Rout in Bonds 

Sears, Roebuck & Co, last week an- 
nounced plans to sell a $350 million bond 
issue, the largest industrial bond offering 
in U.S. history. But before signing a con- 
tract with its underwriters, Sears said it 
wanted to take a careful look at condi- 
tions in the bond market. What particu- 
larly alarmed Sears and other prospective 
corporate-bond issuers was the situation 
in U.S. bonds. After a year-long rise, Gov- 
ernment bonds were going through the 
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‘TREASURY SECRETARY ANDERSON 
$58 billion worth of trouble. 
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FIRST ALL-RADAR AIRWAY, 
in which ground controllers can 
“see” every plane in skies, will open 
between New York and Washington 
by October, soon after will be ex- 
tended south to Norfolk and North 
to Boston, later to Chicago. CAA is 
installing 16 long-range radar ground 
stations in New York-Washington- 
Chicago triangle. 


SHIPBUILDING SLOWDOWN is 
growing serious. U.S. shipyards have 
had no new commercial orders since 
March. Work under way in yards will 
soon dip below 3,000,000 tons for 
first time in 18 months. 


MONTGOMERY WARD opened 
its first shopping-center retail store 
in Denver. Over next two years it 
will spend $84 million to go into 17 
other shopping centers. 


OIL-RICH ALGERIA will get its 
first refinery, and it will be North 
Africa’s biggest yet (daily ca- 


pacity: some 40,000 bbl.). Plant will 
be built, probably near Algiers, by 
combine of Mobil Oil, Standard Oil 
(N.J.), Shell, British Petroleum and 
three French firms. 


EXPORT INSURANCE will go 
on sale by Continental Casualty Co. 
Sept. 1, will protect U.S. exporters 
against foreign political and credit 
risks, make it easier for them to get 
loans and extend credit to importers. 


WEST COAST BANK MERGER 
will unite the California Bank and 
First Western Bank & Trust Co., sat- 
ellite of huge Firstamerica Corp., to 
form giant California Bank, with $2.25 
billion in resources, 165 branches. 


AIRLINE MERGER may be com- 
ing between Northeast (six-month 
loss: $3,283,533) and Capital (six- 
month loss: $728,611), would make 
economic sense by welding basically 
regional operators into combine of 
long-haul plus short-haul routes. 


fastest, worst shakedown in postwar his- 
tory, causing dealers to employ such ex- 
pressions as “chaos,” “rout” and “panic.” 
Although corporate bonds were holding 
up much better than Governments (see 
chart), the sharp decline in U.S. bonds 
was pushing up the cost of money for 
Sears and other prospective private bor- 
rowers. As the price of Government bonds 
fell, their yields rose sharply. Last week 
a recent issue of long-term Government 
bonds paying a coupon rate of 34% was 
actually yielding more than 33%. A re- 
cent issue of relatively short-term bonds 
with a 2§ coupon was yielding 34%. 
The bad drop in U.S, bonds stemmed 
largely from speculation. Because there is 
no margin requirement on Government 
bonds, speculators have been able to buy 
them for as little as 2% in cash. Last 
winter and spring, as credit eased, specu- 
lators correctly guessed that Government 
bonds would rise. Buyers poured into the 
Government bond markets and made a 
killing, as competition among bond buy- 
ers pushed prices of new issues far above 
par. For example, the 34% bond that came 
out in February was bid up to 107.10, a 
price that gave speculators a profit of 
250% on their actual cash investment. 
Fed Fumble. But in June the merry- 
go-round slowed down, as the recession 
bottomed out and business started up. 
Speculators, anticipating renewed inflation 
and Government tightening of credit, 
started getting out. As Government bond 
prices fell, shoestring speculators were 
forced to dump their holdings, driving 
down prices more. One new Treasury is- 
sue, the 23% bonds, fell to 95.16 last 
week, despite the Treasury's unusual step, 
in July, of buying back nearly $600 mil- 
lion of the issue. An even sharper skid hit 
the 34% issue: it dropped to 93.12. 
In an attempt to halt the drop, the 





Federal Reserve Board fumbled the job, 
adding to the trouble. The Fed. which 
regularly buys g1-day Treasury bills as 
part of its normal operations, cryptically 
announced that it was “broadening” its 
open-market operations. This led many to 
believe that the Fed intended to buy 
enough long-term bonds to cushion the 
market; it gave courage to the market, 
attracted buyers back into bonds. But the 
Fed’s purchases were limited to buying 
$1 billion of one-year certificates to aid 
the Treasury's July refinancing operation. 
As the effect of this wore off and hopes 
for more substantial assistance faded, the 
shock of disappointment sent bonds down 
some more. Last week, in raising margin 
requirements on stocks, the Fed signaled 
possible new moves to tighten credit— 
and bond prices fell again. 

Nip the Recovery? The man with the 
most reason to be concerned about all 
this is Treasury Secretary Robert Bernerd 
Anderson. He must raise up to $12 billion 
in new financing this year to cover expect- 
ed budget deficits, and also has to refi- 
nance $46 billion in maturing securities. 
This formidable financing chore comes at 
a time when yields on recent U.S. bonds 
are sharply rising. If Anderson raises the 
coupon rate on forthcoming issues to 
match the competition from older bonds, 
he will tend to raise all interest rates, 
Such a course might well nip the general 
business recovery. At the same time, un- 
less Anderson takes this chance, he can 
hardly hope to get the money he needs. 

Anderson’s best hope is that the bond 
market will bottom out, and that rising 
yields will tempt investors back into 
bonds. But the big question is whether 
tempting yields are big enough to over- 
come investors’ fears of more inflation— 
and an inevitable drop in present bond 
prices. 
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N Washington and Wall Street, the 

big worry is the galloping ghost 
of inflation, returning to haunt the 
U.S. economy even as it comes up out 
of recession. Said Chairman Raymond 
Saulnier of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers last week: “In- 
flation is the problem now.” But the 
U.S. could be thankful that inflation 
is not a far bigger problem—as it 
surely would be if the clamor for 
stronger anti-recession measures had 
been heeded. 

Only six months ago, the cry was 
that the Government was doing too 
little too late to cure the recession; 
now, with the economy on the up- 
grade, it is plain that a far bigger mis- 
take would have been to do too much 
too soon. Says an Administration econ- 
omist: “An anti-recession policy is 
supposed to be dramatic, or you find 
yourself accused of having no policy 
at all. But just as important as what 
we did was our unwillingness to do 
some of the wrong things.” 

Almost everybody had a dramatic 
idea about what to do. The loudest 
cry was for a tax cut, ranging from 
$3 billion to $10 billion. It came from 
such disparate persons as Harry 
Truman and Herbert Hoover, such 
political opposites as Americans for 
Democratic Action and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in- 
cluded some members of the Adminis- 
tration’s own family. Arthur Burns, 
Saulnier’s predecessor, called for ‘“‘mas- 
sive Government intervention” in the 
economy through both tax cuts and 
public works. The auto industry asked 
repeal of the 10% excise tax on autos. 
Others suggested huge WPA-style pub- 
lic-works programs, greatly increased 
Government spending. Such plans 
would have meant not only the loss of 
billions in tax revenues, but the ad- 
dition of billions more to rising Gov- 
ernment costs. 


° 

The Administration held out firmly 
against every such proposal, convinced 
that while recession was the immediate 
problem, the long-range problem was 
inflation. Now almost everybody else 
has come around to this view. Fort- 
night ago, the House killed a $2 bil- 
lion public-works program that had 
once been a major Democratic anti- 
recession measure. 

But the recession is not entirely 
curing itself. The Government has 
given sizable help. Military spending 
rose from an annual rate of $8.5 bil- 
lion in the third quarter of last year 
to more than $20 billion in the second 
quarter of 1958; equally important, 
contract letting was speeded up, caus- 
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THE NEW INFLATION 
Has the U.S. Learned Its Lesson? 


ing contractors to go out right away 
and hire men, add equipment. Con- 
gress stimulated housing construction 
by giving an extra $1.9 billion to 
Fannie May (actually more than the 
Administration had asked for), pro- 
vided extra unemployment benefits for 
an average of 13 weeks to those who 
had exhausted their regular benefits. 
The Government poured more money 
into highway construction, eliminated 
the transportation tax on freight, be- 
gan fattening pay envelopes in June 
with the first installment of $1.4 bil- 
lion in pay raises for military and 
civilian employees. States and cities 
helped by raising their expenditures 
more than 15% for the first eight 
months this year, to $5.3 billion. Be- 
cause of increased Government spend- 
ing, the U.S. budget switched in nine 
months from a $3 billion surplus to a 
$2.8 billion deficit, thus becoming a 
major inflationary force. 


° 

What the recession proved was that 
the built-in stabilizers of the U.S. 
economy have become stronger and 
more effective. Unemployment bene- 
fits have been widely extended, and 
payments have doubled since 1954 to 
$5 billion annually; the unemployed in 
some states now draw up to $60 a 
week. Gains have been made in old- 
age benefits, social security, retire- 
ment programs, and aid to the needy. 
Even more important, the U.S. econo- 
my has grown so huge and so diversi- 
fied that a slump in one section, as in 
autos, can be largely counteracted by 
a rise in another, such as the $3.1 
billion rise in farm income during the 
first half of this year. 

As a result, buying power—normally 
the first casualty in a recession—re- 
mained so stable that overall retail 
sales were hardly affected. 

What would have happened if many 
of the anti-recession measures had 
been adopted? For one thing, this 
year’s budget deficit would probably 
be $18 billion instead of the $12 bil- 
lion expected. Even worse, such meas- 
ures as massive public-works programs 
would have their full effect later this 
year or next year, when the recession 
presumably will be about over, thus 
adding explosive pressure to inilation. 
The most significant lesson to be 
learned from the recovery is that the 
U.S. economy has remarkable resili- 
ence, and has proved that it can right 
itself without massive Government 
spending or tax cuts. Said Saulnier: 
“We need to have patience, and not 
allow ourselves to get jittery. But I 
don’t know whether we have learned 
our lesson or not.” 








PERSONNEL 
New Driver at Greyhound 


When Railroader Arthur Samuel Genet 
was brought in as president of limping 
Greyhound Corp. three years ago, he took 
a look around and began to deride the 
company’s veteran bus executives. Genet, 
who had done well as freight vice pres- 
ident of Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
growled that the sales staff of the world’s 
biggest intercity bus line had ‘no thor- 
ough experience or training’ and was 
“sitting on its hands.’ He charged that 
the advertising and publicity programs had 
“failed miserably.” 

The bluster ruffled Greyhound’s top 
staffers. Discontent grew when Greyhound 
profits dipped from $13.9 million in 1956 
to $13.4 million last year. When Grey- 
hound lost more than $1,000,000 in this 
year's first quarter, executives publicly 
blamed glum weather, privately pointed 
to the Genet administration. Few of Ge- 
net's ideas had generated cash. He un- 
leashed Greyhound’s first broad public- 
relations drive, plugging the theme that 
bus riding can be classy and comfortable. 
The campaign cost millions, but, grum- 
bled Vice President Adam P. Sledz, “it 
produced nothing of a tangible nature.” 
Genet’s greatest misadventure was Grey- 
hound Rent-A-Car, Inc. Started 24 years 
ago, it still rides in the red. Last week 
Genet, 48, resigned under pressure. 

To replace him, the board of directors 
tapped the company’s West Coast boss, 
Frederick W. Ackerman, 63, one of the 
lifelong busmen who had been passed over 
in favor of Genet in 1955. Ackerman 
knows that his toughest chore will be to 
put Greyhound Rent-A-Car on the road. 
“It has been a headache because of mis- 
takes,” says he. “We tried to do too 
much in too short a period without experi- 
ence and competent men.” 

Ackerman will immediately close sev- 
eral of the 133 rental stations that Genet 
opened, many of them in small cities 
that cannot support them. To jack up 
the company, he will also promote pack- 
age tours, charter service and express de- 
livery. But his tour is limited; he must 
step out on his 65th birthday—in No- 
vember of 1959—unless the board scraps 
Greyhound’s mandatory retirement rule. 


CORPORATIONS 
Wonder Boy Makes Good 


There is little logical reason why the 
Rexall Drug Co. should prosper. The na- 
tion’s biggest drug chain (11,158 fran- 
chised stores), it breaks most of the text- 
book rules. Its distribution system is as 
old-fashioned as a Stanley Steamer, It has 
two-thirds of its stores scattered where 
only one-third of the population lives. It 
invests only 259% of product sales in 
advertising, well below many of its com- 
petitors. But last week greying, handsome 
President Justin Whitlock Dart, 51, an- 
nounced that the firm’s first-half sales 
were up 8%, net profit 26%. This 
year’s volume should come close to $180 
million and earnings should pass $5,000,- 
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REXALL PRESIDENT Dart 
Fast relief from the headaches. 


ooo, the best in Rexall’s 38-year history. 

Rexall’s progress spelled a personal 
comeback for Justin Dart, ex-wonder boy. 
When he took over Rexall in 1943 at 36 
Dart became the hottest shot in the con 
servative drug business—until Rexall 
earnings dipped sharply in 1947. Dart 
owned up frankly to the board: “I know I 
look bad now. But before I look better 
I'm going to look worse.” Sure enough 
things got worse. 

In 1949 Rexall lost $1,250,000. and its 
stock plunged from a postwar high of $3 
to $4. “Jus” Dart, onetime All-Big Ten 
football guard (Northwestern ‘28 and 
29), had fumbled by selling off too many 
of Rexall’s outmoded wholly owned 
stores before he could open enough mod 
ern Rexall franchise stores to replace them. 

He snapped back by funneling cash 
from these sales into profitable projects. 
Dart established Riker Laboratories to 
manufacture ethical drugs: it now brings 
Rexall’s profits. He invested 
heavily in the manufacturing division 
now another 15% earner that turns out 
almost 4,000 different kinds of Rexall cos- 
metics, vitamins and patent medicines 
including 77 billion tablets a year at its 
St. Louis plant alone. He buttressed the 
company’s Rexall Division, which distrib- 
utes 5,000 Rexall trademarked products 
earns half of Rexall’s profits. 

By shucking off all but 159 of Rexall’s 
540 wholly owned stores, Dart also 
strengthened the company’s ties with its 
franchised U.S. and Canadian druggists 
who no longer had to compete with them, 
lhe franchisers are Rexall’s lifeblood. and 
Dart has carefully courted them. He urges 
them to visit the Los Angeles headquar- 
ters (1,000 will this year), rolls out the 
red carpet. When the junketeering Rexal- 
lite marches into the lobby, he is surprised 
to see his name posted in two-inch-high 
plastic letters on a welcome sign and hear 
it blared through a public-address system. 


15% ot 
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\ photographer takes his picture with 
Rexall’s top brass. and the company often 
persuades the druggist’s home-town paper 
to run it. Dart also gives the druggist an 
incentive to push Rexall products more 
vigorously than competing brands by sell- 
ing at such low wholesale prices that the 
druggist can often get a bigger markup on 
Rexall products than others. 


AVIATION 
Jet-Age Problems 


Winging from Augusta, Ga. to Wash- 
ington aboard the Columbine one day last 
spring, President Eisenhower sprang a 
question on General Elwood Quesada, his 
special assistant for aviation. What, asked 
Ike, is the state of U.S. airlines as they 
prepare to enter the jet age? “Pete” Que- 
sada’s answer: Not so good. Though air- 
lines are committed to spend $4 billion 
for new jet equipment by 1962. they have 
run into sliding earnings and difficulties 
In financing their purchases. Ike asked 
for a special report on the airlines’ plight. 
Last week Quesada sent him a $4-page 
document prepared by Harvard Busi- 
ness School Economist Paul Cherington. 
Among its top conclusions: the airlines 
need a fare hike—and quickly. 

The report called for “immediate ac- 
tion” to adjust fares, restore higher earn- 
ings and investor confidence. It thus pre- 
sented a White House mandate to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which has been 
dawdling over a general passenger-fare 
investigation since the spring of 1956, is 
not scheduled to complete it until next 
March, “By that time.” noted Quesada in 
a covering letter to the President the 
success or failure of major segments of 
the equipment program may well have 
been determined. The CAB must examine 
the carriers’ proposals promptly. 

While spanking CAB, the report also 
slapped the airlines. It questioned whether 
the carriers will be able to fill the addi- 
tional 4o billion seat-miles that the speed 
and greater capacity of the new jets will 
make available by 1962. The report's con- 
clusion: The airlines will not be able to 
unless they get busy right away research- 
ing new markets and developing special 
programs to attract new passengers. The 
Government can lend a hand in assisting 
traffic growth. said the report, by repeal- 
ing the transportation tax and turning 
over to commercial carriers more of the 
passenger and cargo traffic now carried by 
the Military Air Transport Service. 


AGRICULTURE 


Showing the Russians 

Over the rolling hills west of Montana's 
Big Horn River, 51 huge combines sliced 
through the golden wheat fields like 
ivenging tanks last week as they raced to 
set a one-day world record for wheat har- 
vesting. Watching the spectacle from a 
vantage point overlooking his 65,000-acre | 
farny stood white-thatched Thomas Don- | 
ald Campbell, 76, the world’s biggest | 
wheat farmer, and two astonished guests. 
The guests: Dmitry Omelyanenko, 48 


or huge machines 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship, 
you can depend on the 
“know-how” of Santa Fe’s 
traffic men to properly serve 
you. Call your nearest 
Santa Fe traffic office and 
have the longest railroad 
in the country go to work 
for you. 
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EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from all over enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $12 ¢ Double from $16. 
Teletype—N.Y. 1-3076, 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $28. 
Chicago Office—F Inancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—LIberty 2-2036. 

Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313 


ESSEX 
HOUSE 


on.the-park 
Vincent J. ili. Vice-President & Managing Dir, 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 








SALT- FREE DIET? 


Recapture flavor this easy way! 


“I completely satisfy my craving for 
real salt flavor by using Adolph's, one of 
the best-tasting salt substitutes made. 
Adolph’s looks, sprinkles and seasons 
like salt —retains its flavor in all cook- 
ing, baking and canning. The Mono- 
Potassium Glutamate in it accentuates 
the true flavor of all food. Enjoy eating 
again! Ask for Adolph’s Salt Substi- 
tute at your grocer’s.” 
Adolph’s 
Ltd., Bur- 
Cc. 


bank, Calif. 
4, 
Wdobohs 
SALT SUBSTITUTE 
78 




















Vice Minister of Agriculture of the Kazakh 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and Mikhail 
Krylov, 28, an agricultural economist, 
both members of an eleven-man Russian 
agricultural mission invited by the U.S. 
State Department to visit American farms. 

For two weeks Tom Campbell's com- 
bines had harvested an average of five 
acres an hour for 16 hours daily, feeding 
an army of scurrying trucks about 50,000 
bu. a day. Now they stepped up their pace 
so briskly that the trucks had to race to 
keep up with them, by day’s end had har- 
vested 61,340 bu. to set the world’s rec- 
ord. Hatless in the 90° heat, Krylov ig- 
nored the official interpreter, barraged 
Campbell with questions in English. Both 
Russians tested the chaff spewed from the 
combines for any wheat kernels that 
might have been missed, rode the com- 
bines, fingered the dirt and the grain, 
expressed admiration for U.S. conserva- 
tion methods. When told that Tom Camp- 
bell’s fields yielded more than 4o bu. an 
acre from 20 lbs. of seed, they seemed 
incredulous; Russian wheat farmers do 
well to get 32 bu. an acre from nearly 
100 lbs. of seed. 

It was not the first time that Tom 
Campbell had shown the Russians a thing 
or two about wheat. A pioneer in farm 


| mechanization, he was invited to Moscow 


by Stalin in 1929 to advise the Russian 
Grain Trust on growing wheat. When the 
Russian farm delegation recently asked to 
see America’s best mechanized farm, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, an old friend of Camp- 
bell’s, asked the Agriculture Department 
to put them under Tom Campbell’s wing. 
Campbell assured the Russians that they 
could achieve the same yield by adopting 
U.S. methods, clinched his argument by 
revealing that the winter wheat he is 
growing is actually Russian Kharkov 
wheat, which he brought back to Montana 
with him when he returned from Russia. 


MANAGEMENT 


Marriage Broker Sonnabend 

The Marrying Sam of the corporate 
merger business is a Boston pawnbroker’s 
Harvard-educated son named Abraham 
Malcolm Sonnabend. In the past four 
years Sonnabend has mated a score or 
more moneymaking companies with mon- 
ey losers, using the losers’ losses as a tax 
offset against the moneymakers. In so 
doing, Sonnabend, who learned to wheel 
and deal as a Boston and Miami real 
estate operator, has gained control of a 
hotel, manufacturing and retail empire 
with 1957 sales of $179 million. Top earn- 
ers: Hotel Corp. of America with operat- 
ing revenues of $63 million, Botany Mills 
with sales of $96 million, Consolidated 
Retail Stores with sales of $20 million. 

Last week, at 61, Sonnabend prepared 
to take on the biggest matchmaking job of 
his career. At ailing Studebaker-Packard's 
request, he was ready to move into the 
company, find profitable nonautomotive 
companies to merge with it to take ad- 
vantage of Studebaker’s $135 million in 
tax losses. For Studebaker a merger is a 
matter of desperate urgency. Down to less 





Walter Daron 
ABRAHAM SONNABEND 


Nine bridegrooms ready at the church. 


than 1% of the auto market this year 
(from 2.4% in 1954), the company hopes 
to make a comeback this fall with a new 
small car, priced under $2,000. But to keep 
going, Studebaker must also refinance $55 
million in bank and insurance company 
notes, some now falling due, hopes to 
issue preferred stock for part of it. 

Studebaker President Harold E. 
Churchill asked Sonnabend to come in 
and work fast because Studebaker’s five- 
year carryover period for tax losses starts 
running out next year. Last week Sonna- 
bend reported that he had nine prospec- 
tive bridegrooms with combined earnings 
before taxes of $30 million a year—more 
than enough, he said, to offset Stude- 
baker’s past losses. Sonnabend was eager 
to get on with the wedding, but Churchill 
wanted to hold up formal publication of 
the banns until the company’s creditors 
have approved plans to recapitalize, make 
the debt load more manageable. 

As Sonnabend got ready, Curtiss- 
Wright, which had hoped to work the 
same kind of rescue operation for Stude- 
baker, prepared to move out. Two years 
ago Curtiss-Wright got a management 
contract to run Studebaker, plus an option 
to buy 5,000,000 shares of stock at $5 
a share (which runs out this November), 
plus the chance of merging Studebaker 
into Curtiss-Wright if it could cut Stude- 
baker’s huge losses. But Curtiss-Wright 
had no success. Fortnight ago Studebaker 
reported that its losses in the first six 
months of this year soared to $13,314,165, 
almost double the losses in the same 
period last year. 

The final say on bringing Sonnabend 
into Studebaker will have to come from 
the stockholders. To take on the diversi- 
fication job, Sonnabend is asking for an 
option to buy 500,000 shares of Stude- 
baker stock during the next five to ten 
years at 95% of the market value on the 
day of a merger, plus a place on the board. 
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Simplicity makes 
its bow on the 
“Big Board” 


ur business is designing and making patterns 

for the many millions of women and teen- 
agers who sew at home. Our Company started in 
1927...and in our 30 year history we have had a 
steady growth to a position of undisputed national 
and world-wide leadership in our field. There is a 
greater demand by far for Simplicity Patterns than 
for any other patterns In the world. 


More than half the women in America sew cre- 
atively—that is, they make some of their own or 
their children’s garments. Most of the women who 
sew use Simplicity Patterns. We owe our place 
on the “Big Board” to these millions of women. 
Their loyalty to Simplicity Printed Patterns has 
put us in the company of America’s greatest 
corporations on the New York Stock Exchange. 


SIMPLICITY. PATTERN CO-CINC. 


200 Madison Ave., New York 16 * Toronto « London « Kéln « Auckland « Sydney « Johannesburg 
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This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$40,000,000 


OMAF CORPORATION 


Secured Notes due December 1, 1984 


the sale of the above 


LAZARD FR 





August 7, 1958. 





These notes are secured by an equal amount of Dollar 
Mortgage Notes issued by FRIA, 
NATIONALE POUR LA Propuction pe v’Atumine. The 
Company through the undersigned has arranged for 
Notes to certain 


Compacnre Inrer- 


institutions, 





ERES & Co. 














AMI RICAN PAINTING 


‘ PXAND eR ELS T 
rit 


The 

Perfect 
Gi 

Three Hundred Years of 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


The first single volume to tell 
America’s history through the 
lives and works of its artists—in 
glowing canvases and brilliant 
text. Actual size 9!4x12%, 328 
pages, 250 full color reproduc- 
tions, special chronologica lsat 
$13.50 Regular Edition, $15.50 
Deluxe. Order direct from 


TIME Book Department, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


is ARE ECONOMICAL—3 ROLLS ONLY 25¢ 
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AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool and attrac 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms and restaurants at this famous hotel 


OLLIE. | 


CLEVELAND 1, 





| 
ANDIGES 


GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 
—, BOND RACER, 


oa say TUMS® 
y <8 jie 





ALE ESO NES 





Born. To Harry Lillis (“Bing”) Cros- 
by, 54, patriarchal tycrooner, horseman, 
low-handicap golfer, and Cinemactress 
Kathy (Operation Mad Ball) Grant (for- 
merly Olive Kathryn Grandstaff of West 
Columbia, Texas), 24: a son, their first 
child (he has four other sons by his first 
wife, the late Musicomedienne Dixie 
Lee); in Hollywood. Name: Harry Lillis 
III. Nickname: Tex. Weight: 7 lbs. 9 oz. 


Married. Charles Spencer Chaplin Jr., 


33, cinemactor (High School Confiden- 
tial); and Starlet Susan Magness, 22; 
| in Winterhaven, Calif. 

Married. Althea Louise Brough, 35, 


national women’s singles tennis champion 


in 1947, Wimbledon champion in 1948, 
49, "50, and ‘55; and Dentist Alan T. 
Clapp, 35, of Pasadena; in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Died. Brendan Bracken, since 1952 


Viscount Bracken, 57, British publisher 
and industrialist, Minister of Information 
during World War II, retired Member of 
Parliament, board chairman of the Finan- 


| cial Times, onetime managing director of 


the Economist, board chairman of Union 
Corporation, Ltd., giant international 
mining concern; of throat cancer; in Lon- 
don. A carrot-topped Irishman who was 
brought up on a remote Australian sheep 
station, Bracken went to England at 1s, 
began honing his invective facility and 
absorbing the wide sophistication that 
made him famous in Whitehall, in May- 
fair and the City for wit and eloquence. 
In the ‘30s Bachelor Bracken strongly sec- 
onded Winston Churchill's criticism of 
the British government’s Nazi-appeasing 
foreign policy under Prime Ministers Stan- 
ley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain. 
Baldwin scored Bracken as “Winston's 
faithful chela” (Hindu for disciple), lived 


| to see him rise high in the wartime gov- 


ernment and in Churchill’s confidence. 


Died. J. P. McEvoy, 63, writer, world- 
roving editor for Reader’s Digest; of a 


stroke; in New City, N.Y. Stocky, 
jaunty Joseph Patrick McEvoy wrote 
everything from Burma-Shave signs to 
Broadway shows (Alles-Oop, Stars in 


Your Eyes), from novels (Show Girl) to 
the story line of the comic strip Dixie 
Dugan. A Chicago newsman, he became 
poet laureate of the P. F. Volland greeting 
card company, where he composed hun- 
dreds of merchantable verses. He went 
on to write short stories, radio and TV 
scripts, and scenarios for Hollywood, 
where he said he picked up “one stomach 
ulcer from each of three studios.” 


Died. Thomas E. 
board chairman of 
packing Wilson & Co., Inc., who helped 
organize the American Meat Institute, 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and the World War II fat-salvage cam- 
paign; in Lake Forest, Ill. 
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Wilson, 90, retired 
Chicago’s meat- 


Another example of Multilith Offset versatility 





How a down-to-earth idea 
helped get missiles up in the air 


U.S. missile men, pushing hard to win the 
space race, ran head-on into a mountain 
of paperwork—endless technical memos, 
piles of intricate blueprints, lengthy count- 
down sheets. 

How could they be prepared with great 
speed and perfect accuracy at reasonable 
cost? Again and again they found the 
answer in Multilith Offset. In rocket labora- 
tories and factories, in missile offices and 
testing grounds, Multilith Offset is proc- 


Cutting costs 


is our business 


essing specifications, drawings, reports, 
instructions, purchase orders. 

Multilith Offset fulfills all requirements of 
business for duplicated copies—documents, 
reports, office communications, promotional 
material, plans, drawings, and photographs. 
More than this, Multilith Offset cuts the costs 
of paperwork procedures in every phase 
of business activity by producing complete 
records from blank paper. 

Multilith Masters possess the inherent 


ability to accept complete data—with only 
one original writing—and to regenerate 
this information repeatedly with any re- 
quired additions, deletions, or substitutions. 
Only Multilith Offset does so many types 
of work so well. 

Ask the nearby Multigraph field office 
to submit a report on exactly how your 
business can profit with Multilith Offset, 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


© 1958 A.M Corporation rade M 





SERVING SMALL BUSINESS . BIG BUSINESS 
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The New Pictures 


Andy Hardy Comes Home [Fryman; 
M-G-M) might well bring the handker- 
chief industry out of the recession all 
by itself. For the first time since 1946, 
Mickey Rooney, now a ripening 35, has 
dusted off the old studio flats, put them 
all together and spelled not only MOTHER 
but all the other ingredients of small- 
town nostalgia. It promises to be profit- 
able: the first 15 of the hardy Andy 
episodes were among the most successful 
series in movie history, grossing $73,850,- 
ooo and making Child Star Rooney the 
nation’s top box-office draw. 

The story is the usual daffy maize. 
Andy, now a prospering lawyer working 
for a West Coast aircraft manufacturer, 
returns to the sleepy Midwestern town of 
Carvel to negotiate for a plant site. Judge 
Hardy (the late Lewis Stone) has long 
since died. But Mom (Fay Holden), Aunt 
Milly (Sara Haden) and sister Marian 
(Cecilia Parker) are still settin’ in the 
comfortable chairs of that old white house 
on Ames Avenue. 

The sight of home brings back memo- 
ries of Andy’s teen-age girl friends. While 
Rooney looks on with the sappy smile 
that age cannot erase, Director Howard 
Koch runs flashbacks, taken from earlier 
Andy Hardy movies, of Andy's puckered- 
up romances with Betsy (Judy Garland), 
Sheila (Esther Williams) and Cynthia 
(Lana Turner), Old friends crowd around, 
and the younger generation looks at this 
legendary man with proper awe. Old Bud- 
dy Beezy comes to the corporate rescue 
by offering a choice hunk of land near 
the old swimming hole for the airplane 
factory. 

Then—the unthinkable. The townsfolk 
of Carvel turn on Andrew Hardy and 
circulate a petition to rezone the land to 
“keep Carvel just as it is.” Despondent, 
sure to lose his job, Andy chokes up a 
sopping little farewell speech before a 
packed crowd at the city council meeting, 
then slopes off round-shouldered to pack 
his bags. Rooney fans who have to ask 
what happens next should be charged 
double admission. When it’s over, instead 
of flashing the usual THE END on the 
screen, the film’s producers own up to 
the obvious: TO BE CONTINUED. 


The Reluctant Debutante (Avon: 
M-G-M) in its stage incarnation was the 
kind of drawing-room comedy that critics 
called “pleasant” for want of anything 
worse to say about it. But transferred to 
the screen and run through a high-speed 
Mixmaster of comic invention by Rex 
Harrison and Wife Kay (Les Girls) Ken- 
dall, this lukewarm cup of tea has been 
turned into cheery summer punch, 

Comedienne Kendall glides like an an- 
gular jellyfish through the role of Lady 
Broadbent, an elegant snob who sets out 
to make Husband Rex’s teen-age Ameri- 
can daughter (by his first marriage) the 
toast of the London “season.” The toast, 
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CINEMA 


Sandra Dee, takes a lot of buttering up. 
After dancing with bumble-footed toffs 
at her first ball, she murmurs in a beguil- 
ing Bronx accent, “They're all drips.” 

Nevertheless, Stepmother Kay deter- 
mines that Sandra shall go overboard for 
a suet-mouthed Guardsman, despite the 
fact that he is much adored by Kay’s 
best friend’s wallflower daughter. (Coos 
Kay: “I do think she’s wise not dancing 





Harrison & KENDALL IN “DEBUTANTE” 
Out of lukewarm tea, cheery punch. 


all the time.”’) Instead, Sandra obstinate- 
ly falls for a bounder (John Saxon). 
“First of all,” says a friend in explaining 
Saxon’s shortcomings, “he’s half Italian.” 
Second of all, he plays the drums in a 
society orchestra, and third, he is given 
to vividly detailed descriptions of Afri- 
can fertility dances. 

The amorous kiddies take off for a 
night’s nightclubbing. As Kay paces in 
the wee hours, Rex reaches philosophi- 
cally for the brandy. “After all,” he 
muses, “it isn’t how much we drink 
that matters. It’s how much she drinks.” 
Actress Kendall herself, in the midst of 
preparing a lunatic scheme to trap the 
cad, pauses long enough to exclaim: “Isn't 
this tremendous fun!” 

It is. William Douglas Home's screen- 
play, adapted from his own stage version, 
tinkles with a profusion of grace notes 
that, in skillful hands, can often substi- 
tute for a full score. The pace, thanks to 
Vincente Minnelli’s direction, is Pall Mall. 
Comedienne Kendall cocks an eyebrow 
clear up into her hairline, twists her 
mouth into something resembling a ber- 
serk rubber band, fixes her rival with a 
saccharine smile that fairly oozes gore. 
Actor Harrison, whether falling asleep on 





his feet during the national anthem or 
grunting amorously to a sofa pillow, still 
reigns as king of his wacky parlor empire, 
but an enormously talented queen has 
moved in close to his side. 


White Wilderness (Buena Vista} is 
the awesome product of three arduous 
summers and winters spent by eleven 
Walt Disney photographers in the Cana- 
dian and Alaskan far north. Their cam- 
eras caught enough to make any natu- 
ralist drool with delight. A polar bear 
plunges into the icy Arctic seas to give 
vain chase to a frisky seal; cocky bear 
cubs attack a one-ton walrus and drive 
him from his perch; a wolverine, nastiest 
of all far northern beasts, shrugs off the 
dive-bomb attacks of an osprey to climb 
a tall tree and devour a fledgling. Most 
impressive scene of all: Photographer 
James Simon found a colony of lemmings 
(mouselike rodents that breed prolifical- 
ly) swarming in panic because of famine, 
filmed them as they scurried by the mil- 
lions over a cliff into the sea. 

But striking as the film is visually, 
Producer Disney cannot resist gilding it 
with sentiment. Twelve times in the past 
ten years he has sent teams of crack 
camera crews into the world’s boondocks 
to record the behavior of lesser-known 
animals and plants. Twelve times, e.g., 
in The Living Desert, The Vanishing 
Prairie, the teams have returned with 
trunkloads of painstakingly gathered film, 
much of it unique. And twelve times 
Disney has taken the film and glued onto 
it a cloying narration and a sound track 
that often seems loudly superfluous. Even 
as the lemmings plunge crazily toward 
the ocean—a sight that needs no gratui- 
tous comment of any sort—the orchestra 
swells to bursting and the voice of the 
narrator booms their gooey epitaph: 
“And so is acted out the legend of mass 
suicide ... It is not given to man to 
understand all of nature’s mysteries.” 


Current & CHoice 

La Parisienne. Brigitte Bardot, lean- 
ing voluptuously on the sure comic talents 
of Charles Boyer and Henri Vidal, finally 
makes a film that is as funny as it is 
fleshy (Time, July 28). 

Indiscreet. Cary Grant dispensing 
yachts and yacht-ta-ta to Ingrid Bergman, 
in a funny, freewheeling version of Broad- 
way’s Kind Sir (Time, July 21). 

The Key. A subtle, fascinating story 
of Britain’s ocean-going tugboat captains 
of World War II, and of the woman sev- 
eral of them loved; with Sophia Loren, 
William Holden, Trevor Howard (Time, 
July 14). 

The Goddess. Playwright Paddy Cha- 
yefsky and Actress Kim Stanley deliver- 
ing a roaring diatribe against the Bitch 
Goddess, Success, at a pace that is some- 
times slow, but in a tone that is mar- 
velously Swift (Time, July 7). 

Hot Spell. A tragedy of family life, 
sensitively interpreted by Director Daniel 
Mann and a talented cast: Shirley Booth, 
Anthony Quinn, Shirley MacLaine (Time, 
June 23). 
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Cruise 10,000 feet higher in the calm of the heavens 





YOUVE NEVER REALLY BEEN UP perore 


-until you’ve flown the new jet-prop Britannia 


You loaf high above the weather, cruising at swift jet-age speeds 
of up to seven miles a minute. It is hushed, calm, wonderfully 
relaxing. No noise nuisance or fatiguing piston vibration. No 
weather worries. The Britannia soars 10,000 feet higher than 
ordinary airliners . . . it is the only airliner in which you can always 
ride high in the smooth upper air. 

Book your seat on the “W hispering Giant” now. Fly hours 
faster; land rested and refreshed. Travel by magnificent Britannia 
with BOAC, El Al, Aeronaves, CPA, and soon with Cubana. 


The world’s most relaxing way to travel 
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NEW JET-PROP 
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Britannia 





THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY (USA) INC 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Notes from a Black Country 


THe Roap To Wican Pier (264 pp.J— 
George Orwell — Harcourt, Brace 


($4.50). 


George Orwell was a pilgrim who hated 
progress and found an empty shrine at 
the end of a blind alley called socialism. 
Famed British Critic V.S. Pritchett has 
called him “the conscience of his genera- 
tion.” An extremely troubled conscience 
it was, and Orwell’s The Road to Wigan 
Pier does much to explain why. 

First issued in 1937 and now published 
for the first time in the U.S., Orwell’s 
book, like James Agee’s Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men, has become a period 
classic, evoking for the middle-aged a 
dismal time of economic troubles, when 
sensitive men became angry about the 
near starvation of their near neighbors. 
Agee’s book dealt with Southern share- 
croppers in the U.S. Orwell's people had 
an even smaller share in any crop; they 
were the barely fed and scarcely tolerated 
unemployed of England. What Benjamin 
Disraeli called England's “two nations” 
had in the “30s bred a third—the un- 
touchables of 20th century industrialism. 
Orwell, born a Brahmin, lived among 
them like a martyr. 

The record of Orwell's social immola- 
tion is still fascinating reading today. not 
only for the great clarity with which 
Orwell describes an appalling landscape- 
with-figures but for the honesty with 
which he argues with himself about it all. 
That rare creature, a bitter man with no 
self-pity. Orwell writes in a style beside 
which today’s Angry Young Men sound 
like a party of petulant pixies. 

The New Untouchables. In the ‘20s, 
Orwell—still known as Eric Blair*—was 
serving in Britain's Burma police and 
slowly becoming disillusioned with his 
Kiplingesque career. He could not bring 
himself to go on governing the “lesser 
breeds without the Law.” but when he 
took his bad conscience home, he was soon 
to find. in the unemployed of the Depres- 
sion, the least of breeds within the law. 
The industrial North impressed him as the 
dark side of a lunar slag-heap landscape on 
which Empire's sun had set. After Orwell 
turned to socialism—an Old-Etonian so- 
cialis’ who was prepared to be serious 
about it was a rare thing in those days— 
he was quickly tapped for great things 
in the world of left-wing propaganda. He 
went on his pilgrimage to the poor on 
commission from the influential Left Book 
Club, run by a notable socialist triumvi- 
rate—Publisher Victor Gollancz, London 
School of Economics Professor Harold J. 
Laski and John (The Coming Struggle for 
Power) Strachey. When Orwell finished 
his book, his sponsors found that they 
were getting more than they bargained for, 

As a job of reporting, The Road to 
* He did not like the Scottishness of Blair 
or the Norseness of Eric, took Orwell as his 
pen name from an English river he loved. 
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AUTHOR ORWELL 
A volley at the left from the left. 


Wigan Pier is unmatched in the set pieces 
of industrial sociology. In the black coun- 
try, Orwell first took lodgings above a 
shop that sold nothing much but “black 
tripe’ (the “grey flocculent stuff’ and 
the “ghostly translucent feet of pigs” 
were kept in a beetle-infested cellar). To 
get his story, he wandered in and around 
Wigan (population then a little under 
87,000), and the account of these wander- 
ings still makes the reader feel that he 
has been dragged heels first through a 
municipal garbage dump. Orwell lived in 
rooms that smelled “like a ferret’s cage” 
and ate unmentionable meals at tables 








BriTIsH MINER CLEANING Up 
A shame among the slag heaps. 


under which there was sometimes a full 
chamber pot. Even Louis-Ferdinand Cé- 
line’s vomitive delineation of the Paris 
slums could not bring more repulsive so- 
cial maggots into focus than those fixed 
by Orwell’s baleful lens. He went down 
the wet, dripping. insecure coal mines on 
the heels of the naked miners—the com- 
paratively fortunate who still had jobs. 
His picture of the unemployed miners and 
their wives scrambling for coal on the 
slag heaps is a shame to his age. 

To their surprise, Orwell's sponsors of 
the Left Book Club discovered that they 
had not sent a tame canary down the 
mine to expire obligingly while testing 
the foul air; they had to deal with a 
cornered mine rat. Having sketched his 
Daumier-like cartoon of misery, George 
Orwell turned with ruthless, cold carica- 
ture on the socialists themselves. who 
thought they had the answer to the in- 
human conditions he had described. 

Curious Indiscretions. Thus began Or- 
well’s difficult position in the hagiography 
of modern liberalism: though he started 
out on the left, he spent his best elo- 
quence on exposing the left’s hypocrisies. 
Orwell was honest enough to know that 
neither he nor any new society could 
change his nature; he knew that his Old 
School Tie set him off from other men 
in Britain, and he wore it with the same 
mixture of pain and pride as the Blessed 
John Ogilvie, a Jesuit missionary, might 
have shown toward the halter with which 
he was hanged at Glasgow (1615), not 
far north of (nor so very long before) 
Orwell's social researches. 

Orwell himself had a few notions which 
some critics today would find odd. For 
instance, he was convinced that British 
bellies were largely fed on the loot of 
Empire; it has not turned out that way. 
But Orwell's polemics against beard- 
ed, fruit-juice-drinking pacifists, cranks, 
snobs, snob-bolsheviks, cowards in the 
socialist movement is devastating stuff, 
and this lends sharp irony to the book 
today. With great acumen the present 
publishers have reprinted Victor Gol- 
lanez’s original foreword, in which the 
socialist. publisher apologizes for the 
heretical opinions of his socialist writer. 
Says Gollancz in shocked tones: “He 
even commits the curious indiscretion 
of referring to Russian commissars as 
‘half-gramophones, half-gangsters.’ Such 
indiscretions should have been more com- 
mon at that time. 

In a bitter, self-derisory revision of 
Marx's famous exhortation to the workers 
of the world, Orwell ends his book with 
an address to his ruined brothers of the 
British middling classes, crippled by debt 
and (in his view) shackled by snobbery. 
He invited them to descend with him 
into the nether regions of the “working 
class where we belong.” for, says he, “we 
have nothing to lose but our aitches.” 
The British middle classes, however, have 
stubbornly continued to cling to their 
social aspirations and their aspirates, Class 
war may be ‘ell, but the better-bred 
Briton has decided to huff it out on his 
own side of the phonetic fence. 
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Tale of Two Masks 


Part oF A Lone Story (331 pp.j— 
Agnes Boulton—Doubleday ($4.50). 


“There was never a great genius,” said 
Aristotle, “without a tincture of mad- 
ness.” Part of Eugene O'Neill's genius lay 
in the fact that he could weave the near 
madness of his life into his plays. Long 
Day's Journey into Night showed how 
closely the life and the plays overlapped, 
and yet how brilliantly he was able to 
impose art on mere reminiscence, This 
book of recollections by his second wife is 
less than a work of art, but it adds some 
fascinating scenes to the growing script of 
Eugene O'Neill's offstage drama. 

Author Agnes Boulton begins her story 
in 1917, five years after the end of Long 
Day’s Journey, when O'Neill's first one- 
acters were making him the symbol and 
idol of the Provincetown Players. Ii, 
after 40 years, Author Boulton’s memory 
is correct and young Eugene Gladstone 
O'Neill did woo and win her with the 
lines she attributes to him, it is no wonder 
that much of the story reads like a parody 
of Victorian melodrama. O'Neill once ex- 
plained that he had trained himself as a 
playwright by reading “nothing but plays, 
great plays, melodrama” until “he was 
thinking in dialogue.” Agnes, the convent- 
educated daughter of a painter, met him 
in a Greenwich Village joint called “The 
Hell Hole.” As he saw her home that 
same evening, he said in a low, sure voice: 
“I want to spend every night of my life 
from now on with you. I mean this. Every 
night of my life.” 

Toper into Craftsman. Impressed by 
so resplendent a prologue, poor Agnes felt 
let down when the curtain rose on Act I 
(a Village cocktail party), wherein Play- 
wright Gene, studiously ignoring her, 
sprang half soused upon a chair and 
turned back the hands of a mantel clock. 
crying tragically: “Turn back the uni- 
verse/ And give me yesterday!” Another 
time, he poured out a hate-filled tirade 


“in language that he had learned at sea | 


and in the dives of the waterfront.” 

On becoming O'Neill’s wife (as she did 
soon afterwards), Agnes automatically 
became his leading lady as well. Their 
joint act swung endlessly between tragi- 
cal melodrama and slapstick farce, was 
happiest and steadiest whenever they 
left Greenwich Village behind and settled 
in Provincetown or New Jersey. Then 
O'Neill would shed the trembling toper 
and turn into the contented craftsman. in 
bed by 11 every night, at work sharp at 9 
in the morning. He so hated to be inter- 
rupted in his work that he would hide in 
a closet when company came. 

He doted on physical and mental “set- 
ting-up” exercises, excluding from his 
mind any “idea or discovery of science” 
that might shake his personal conception 
of life (“His index was as rigorous as that 
of the Catholic Church”), In his sober 
and industrious periods, the mere thought 
of drink terrified him, and he would 
clutch Agnes, crying: “I have found my 


work, my peace. my joy... ! I will not | 
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papers 


From whites as white as \, . 
a penguin’s shirtfront, <* 
through a rainbow 
of warm-and-cool colors, — 
| there is a right 
Nekoosa Paper for 
every printing process, 
every profitable purpose. 


Try the Nekoosa 
solution to your paper 
problems and you'll 
discover for yourself 
why it is that 
“America does business 
on Nekoosa Papers.” 








NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, 
and Potsdam, New York 


‘Now my kitchen is nice and cool’ 


When it’s really hot and sticky so many 
wives stay home and wilt while their 
husbands are cool and comfortable all 
day long in air-conditioned offices. 
That's the way it used to be with 
Mrs. Irvin S. Keyser of Baltimore, But 
now she’s comfortable on hot days. 
“The kitchen is the place where I really 
need it,"’ says Mrs. Keyser, who had the 
air-conditioner built right into the wall. 


When the weather is really sweltering, 
it's so restoring to walk into a room 
that’s pleasantly cooled by a modern 
air-conditioning unit. Purring quietly, 
it's always there when you need it, 
and so economical to 
too. Like most appliances, it’s built to 
last a long time. The cabinet, frame, 


operate, 


and various internal parts of air con- 
ditioners are made from sheet steel... 


much of it supplied by Bethlehem. 

With a good many hot days still 
ahead, right now is a good time to 
buy an air conditioner. Your local 
dealer can show you a variety of models 
—modestly priced and easy to install. 
You can even buy a portable unit 
which you can carry from one room 
to another. Then. . . just plug it in, 
flick the switch, and relax. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











They Travel by Air. .. why don’t you? 


Americans took to the air last year... nearly 50 million strong. Travel- 
ling for business or for pleasure, they found that flying made their 
trips easier, more comfortable . . . and gave extra hours or extra days 


at their destinations. 


Next time you take a trip, why not join these experienced travellers 
who know the many advantages of going by air? It’s not only fastest 
and most comfortable, but it can be more economical than you might 
think, with thrifty coach fares and special rates for families. Call any 
airline or travel agent for full information. 


SEE HOW EASY AIR TRAVEL IS...HOW FAST... HOW COMFORTABLE! 





You can fly almost anywhere. 
Today air routes spider-web 
the world, with stops at more 
than 3500 cities. The airline 
in your town can make reser- 
vations to any air destination. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Conn. 
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Fast limousines, buses or taxis 
—and even helicopters in sev- 
eral large cities—connect 
most airports with convenient 
downtown hotels or terminals. 
They make your trip easier. 





Modern airliners are designed 
for comfort. Soft seats recline, 
haveindividual lighting. Com- 
plete lavatories please the 
most fastidious. You'll like 
the air conditioning as well. 





Designers and builders of PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
engines, HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and aircraft 


equipment, and SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters . 


.. for 


our armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


\MISCELLANY 


Snarevoyance. In Penang, Malaya, 
Medium Cassim Bin Osman was asked to 
go into a trance and locate a missing 
corpse, did so, was convicted of murder. 





Foam Stretch. In Carlisle, England, 
eight managers of state-owned pubs were 
brought before a Home Office disciplinary 
board for repeated failure to draw 300 
one-pint servings of beer out of a 288- 
pint barrel. 


Spruced Up. In Los Angeles, Tree 
| Surgeon Columbus B. Fulghum was fined 
$25 for giving haircuts without a license. 


Togetherness. In Anamosa, Iowa, Gary 
Lee Wessling, 17, asked to be transferred 
from the Men’s Reformatory in Anamosa 
to the State Penitentiary in Fort Madison 
so he could serve his 30-year stretch in 
the same pen where his dad is up for 15. 





Autemotion. In Lisbon, visitors at 
the Portuguese Industrial Fair could play 
ticktacktoe with an electronic machine 
that cackles mockingly when it wins and 
snarls menacingly when it loses. 


Rebait. Near Crestline, Calif., Fisher- 
man Frank J. Indovina ran out of worms, 
had no luck with processed cheese, finally 
tried green trading stamps, caught a trout, 
seven bass and two bluegills. 


Weight Lifters. In Georgetown, Ky., 
P.S. Hickey, hauling watermelons, pulled 
his truck into a state weighing station, 
returned later on the tip-off of another 
driver and found six slobbering state em- 
ployees stowing away part of his load. 


A Tooth for a Fang. In Rutherfordton, 
N.C., Postman J.F. Orders switched to 
a rural mail route after years of harass- 
ment by dogs, was promptly startled by 
a rattlesnake. 


Cuckoonik. In Brussels, at the World’s 
Fair, Milwaukean Albert O. Trostel Jr. 
wondered what made the beep in the 
souvenir Sputnik he bought in the Rus- 
sian Pavilion, pried it open, found the 
words Made in Switserland. 


If You Can't Beat 'Em... In High 
Springs, Fla., ex-Mayor Juanita Easterlin, 
who last year campaigned unsuccessfully 
for re-election by charging that enforce- 
ment of the state liquor laws was lax in 
her area, was arrested as the ringleader 
of a big-time moonshining operation. 


Impartial Advice. In Yuba City, Calif., 
when carpenters discovered a whisky still 
in the basement of a real estate office 
run by a couple of church deacons, the 
deacons denied any knowledge of it, help- 
fully pointed out that previous tenants 
were the City-County Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Democratic County Central 
Committee and the Republican County 

| Central Committee. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY 
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wise anc Ssncrous 


How wise you are to introduce your friends to Old Grand-Dad! 


Because then you make sure of enjoying the finest of all 
bourbons, both in your home and theirs. 


It is this friend-to-friend recommendation that has made Old 5) 
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ae Straight from Kentucky 


Srand-Dad unrivaled in the affections of those ri s ~ KY 
Grane ( $ iose who know it. oe KRENTUCKSK Pa trely American whiskey 


KINTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND - THE OLD GRAND-DAD as 
DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFUnT, KY. + DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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PROUD NEW NAME iN LOS ANGELES 


Sheraton-West 





FORMERLY THE SHERATON-TOWN HOUSE ON WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 





Two celebrated hotels with proud new names — Sheraton-West in Los Angeles and 
Sheraton-East in New York — have set standards of food, service, and accommodations 
that are unexcelled anywhere. Both offer the wonderful Sheraton welcome that says 


‘We're glad to see you" in 33 cities coast to coast in the U.S.A. and Canada. 


‘S oheraton-East 


SHERATON HOTELS 


For 4-Second RESERVATRON or Direct-Line Teletype Reservations, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
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